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HISTORY OF THE EVENTS AND THE MEN 
OF JULY, 1830. 


BY B. SARRANS, JUN. 


AIDE:DE-CAMP TO LAFAYETTE UNTIL THE 20TH OF DECEMBER, 1830. 
—— 


Preface to the first American edition. 


The following work by M. Sarrans constitutes a por- 
tion only of the two octavo volumes which have just ap- 
pared in Paris and London. The original is divided 
into three parts; the first is a biography of Lafayette 
previous to the date of the late French Revolution, and 
is # compilation from the History of America by Dr. 
Ramsay, Marshall’s Life of Washington, &c. ‘This por- 
tin we have omitted, its contents being a repetition of 
what must be familiar to every reader. ‘T'he second part 
“Lafayette and Louis Philippe during the Revolution 
of 1830,” we have inserted as the most valuable, con- 
taining an accurate history of the events it records, with 
many new details not before made public. 

The third division relates to the politics of France, 

and the struggles of the peace and war parties since the 
revolution which hurled Charles X. from the throne, and 
in¢ludes an account of the causes which led to the re- 
signation of the Laffitte ministry. It makes frequent 
and honourable mention of Lafayette, whom the second 
portion of the work, now published, follows to the period 
of his resigning the command of the National Guards. 
His conduct in that important step is made to appear 
strictly in accordance with his well known principles. 
The subsequent events related in the work, in which he 
has not been so prominently engaged, form a distinct 
period in history, and will more appropriately be the 
ground work for a future volume, when their result is 
known—shall we say after the next revolution ? 
‘The honourable name of Lafayette is intimately inter- 
woven with the history of the United States, whose citi- 
zens will rejoice at every event which raises him in the 
estimation of the world at large. ‘They now have to 
thank M. Sarrans for his successful efforts to exhibit the 
hero of'three revolutions in his true colours. 


——— 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tam going to speak of the political men and affairs 
that we are living amongst, as if they were already far 
remote from our own time. 

‘I shall represent the events such as they have appeared 

tome, the men such as I have-secn them. 1! shall say 
nothing but the truth, but I shall speak it without re- 
serve. 

However, the nature of the facts which I'am about to 
exhibit, requires that I should candidly state the sources 
from which my information has been drawn. 

_ Tentreat, then, that on reading the title of my book, 
its veracity may not hastily be doubted, nor the project 
of it attributed to those to whom it does not belong. 

The fact is, and I confess it at the outset, that I am 
guilty of an indiscretion, perhaps it will be said, of a 
breach of confidence. And yet I feel that my conscience 
glories in ‘it, as an act wortliy of a good citizen. 

“The fact is; that it is chictly made up of unpublished 
letters, thoughts privately expressed, reports made with 

doors ; and these eaters, these thoughts, these re- 
ports; will frequently be found to appertain to the two 
mien“into whose hands the July revolution first of all 


been, that documentary matter, of such great importance, 
should have found its way to me, a humble journalist? A 
few words respecting my individual position before and 
after the July revolution, will, 1 hope, be sufficient to ex- 
plain this enigma. 

Honoured, from my youth, with the invaluable friend- 

ship of M. de Lafayette, I had long gathered from his 
lips, or borrowed from his written recollections, notes 
relative to the most important occurrences and most 
characteristic features of his long and noble career. 
My object was to supply, in some degree, the im- 
mense void which the absence of his memoirs will per- 
haps leave in the annals of our country. For neither 
the case of his own fame, nor the interests of history, nor 
the pressing solicitations of his friends, have hitherto in- 
duced him to undertake that important task. The clear- 
ing up of some points in his political life, which had been 
cither unknown, or known but imperfectly ; the rectify- 
ing of a few historical errors; were all that our urgent 
entreaties could ever procure from his active, matter-of- 
fact, but self-neglecting patriotism. 

The notes which I have mentioned were lying unar- 

ranged in my portfolio, when the explosion of July placed 
Lafayette, for the second time, at the head of a great re- 
volution. 
That wonderful event increased the frequency and in- 
timacy of the intercourse which the gencral’s kindness 
had allowed to be established between himself and me; 
and, to crown all the other marks of his good will, he did 
me the honour to appoint me his aide-de-camp. The 
friend and aide-de-camp of Lafayette, from the days of 
the Hotel-de-Ville down to that of his resignation, it will 
easily be conccived how much I must have seen and 
learned. What I saw, and what | learned—such are the 
materials of my book. 

This favour, however, imposed upon me only inci- 
dental duties; my vocation as a writcr was not altered ; 
my personal views remained the same ; and the desire of 
sketching the character of the great citizen whom I had 
before my eyes, naturally increased with the new facili- 
ties which I found in being thus temporarily placed 
about his person. 

Besides, I perceived that the cvents which were about 
to unfold themselves, would become the salient point, the 
essence of my work. Half a century, and two revolutions, 
were about, as I then believed, to be summed up in a few 
wecks; monarchical legitimacy and the sovereignty of 
the people, slavery and liberty, were once more to be op- 
posed to each other: salutary lessons might be struck 
out of that conflict; | was a writer by profession ; those 
lessons were to my purpose; I scized them on behalf of 
my country. 

I enriched mysclf, then, with all the documents the 
existence of which my incidental functions revealed to 
me; I loaded my tablets and my memory with all the 
materials for history which a continual contact with the 
persons highest in power brought under my observation. 

My communications, as the reader of my book will be 
convinced, extended beyond the circle of the staff of the 
national guard. Other persons of distinction honoured 
me with their confidence. Thus, for example, it is to a 
well known fricnd of the imperial family that I owe the 
possession of the correspondence between Prince Joseph 
and General Lafayette ; to an accidental communication, 
that of three letters from the general to Louis Philippe ; 
and to different members of the cabinet of the 3d of No- 
vember, the discovery of some private sccnes of deep in- 
terest. 

Thence, and thence only, the knowledge of political 
transactions which I now communicate to my _ fellow 
citizens ; looking forward to other periods of Icisure, to 
enable me to offer to their indulgence more lengthened 
and deeper investigations, 

Have I, in all this, abused the confidence of M. de La- 
fayette, or of any other person? | feel no apprehension 
of having done so: my. book divulges nothing that has 
been confided to me: I say only what I have seen, read, 
and heard; neither more nor less. 

Can I have been so unfortunate es to displease the 
general himself by my plainespeaking ? No, assuredly : 
for he, whose principle it has been, all his life, to think 
aloud, and to have no seerets with the people, can be of- 
fended only at 4 filschood—and I, say nothing but tho 
truth. 





east the destinies of France. How, then, can it have 


If, however, contrary to all expectation, these volumes 
were to give the slightest uneasiness to the man in all 
France whom.I venerate the most, my. sorrow would be 
extreme; yet I should find some consolation in the very 
consciousness of the sacrifice I should have made to the 
fulfilment of a duty ; for there are duties to which every 
thing, even the friendship.of a great man, ought to be 
sacrificed. 

Furthermore, General Lafayctte and some other ex- 
alted personages will, perhaps, blame my indiscretion ; 
but their strict honour is my security that they will not 
contradict any one of the facts concerning them in this 
work. 

One word more. In rapidly traversing the great revo- 
lutions which have changed the face of the modern 
world, in looking buck to those stormy and dificult times 
which accomplished the regeneration of one hemisphere 
and prepared that of the other, Lafayette has appeared 
to me as the most exalted and purest personification ot 
the principle of order and liberty. In America as in 
Europe, in all times, in all places, I have found him 
erect and respected, whérever liberty has had need of 
assistance, weakness of support, justice of defence, the 
laws of devotedness and firmness, and \.herever the 
people have sought to repossess themselves of their pri- 
mitive sovercignty. 

—<>— 


CHAPTER I. 


Lafayette at La Crange—Glance at the polities of the restoration 
—Progress of the counter-revolution—V illéle ministry—Polignae 
winistry—Miui-iry of the oth of August—Situation of France at 
ve moment of the publication of the .rdiaances of the 25th of 

uly. 

Since 1800, the period of his return to France, La- 
fayctte had passed the greater part of his time on his 
estate of La Grange, the inheritance of his mother-in- 
law the Duchess d’Ayen, immolated on the scaffold of 
the Reign of ‘error. The decree which ordained the 
restitution of the property of condemned persons, had 
restored to him that wreck of a large patrimony, of 
which the revolutionary whirlpool,had-swallowed up all 
that he had not himself’ sacrificed®to the interests of 
liberty, which he was always determined to serve with 
his fortune as well as his life. There, in the bosom of 
his numerous family, happysinethe happiness which his 
paternal care diffuses upon all around him, surrounded 
with friends, and rich in the blessings of the poor, La- 
fayette indulged his ruling taste for agriculture, es 
much a stranger to the Tuileries of the Restoration as 
he had been to those of the Empire.* 

I shall not attcmpt to describe that ancient residence 
of La Giange, open to all the unhappy, and at the dcor 
of which misfortune never knocked in vain. So many 
patriots, philanthropists, friends of humanity, of all opin- 
ions and ail countries, have, like myself, been seated at 
M. de Lafayette’s fireside, that the simplicity, the open- 
hearted hospitality, the continual but always silent acts 
of beneficence, the progress of agricultural industry and 
domestic economy, enjoyed so deliciously in that happy 
abode, are known to every one: the patriarchal hospita- 
lity of La Grange has become proverbial. 

I come now to that sudden convulsion of the frame 
of society, in which we shall see the man of the two 
worlds showing himself, as he had ever done, no less 
zealous in defence of order, than ardent in promoting 
the liberty of his country. But before we follow him 
in the new carecr whic! is opening before him, let us 
cast a rapid glance upon those events so unforeseen and 
so momentous as to ‘be beyond all ordinary rules of 
comparison. 

Never had more humiliation and insults inflamed the 
anger’ of a people and expanded the fecling of liberty in 
their breasts. Neither memory nor imagination depicts 
to me any thing more dishonest, and at the same time 
absurd, than the fifteen years’ reign of those Bourbons 
whom. France had. covered with her mercy, gnd 





* Charles X. used often to say, “ There are but two men in the 
revolution, Lafayette and myecif, that have remained unebaken in 
their principles.” And, indeed, the revolution of July has afforded 
a fresh proof of the tenacity of the principles of those two con- 
temporaties. The last words, too, which the fallen king addressed 
fo the cxptain of the vesse) which curried him to Fnglend, were, 
“J+ is that old republican Lafayette thet has done all this.” Tt is, 
in truth, a character stieof that incorrigitle party, to see nothing 
but the names of individuals in movements of the popular mass s 
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beheld once more, without hatred as without love, seated 
on one of the greatest thrones upon earth. And. if it 
was the first time in the world that, after fifteen years 
of patience, a nation of thirty-twgpmillions of men, dis- 
tributed over an extensive territory, diversified in theif 
manners, their desires, their faults, their virtues, and 
above all in the degrees of a very unequal civilisation, 
have found themselves united in one unanimous feeling 
of reprobation, it is but just-to say, that never, either, 
was there seen a sovereign family more solicitous to insult 
the public reason, and to disclose in itself a nature 
foreign to the age of its existence. How many old pre- 
judices were revived, how many plots meditated, how 
many iniquities committed, in that space of fifteen 
years! So much turpitude and vanity seems really al- 
most superhuman. Let us revert to the period of the 
first restoration of the Bourbons: what an admirable 
opening was there for a peaceful and reparative reign ! 

Franee, such as Louis XVIII. found it on his return, 
was no longer that nation, excited by triumph and revo- 
tionary movement, which the year 1793 had left sus 
pended between the sovereignty of the people, which 
had not yet come into existence, and the monarchial 
despotism, which existed no longer. The spirit of de- 
moeratic turbulence had been exhausted by its own vio- 
lence, republican radicalism had been modified im the ra- 
pid movements of popular opinion ; and the only feelings 
that had survived entire the weakness of the Directory, 
the deceptions of the Consulate, and the glories of the 
Empire, were, the purified love of the revolution of 
1789, the hatred of the excesses of 1793, and a general 
reprobation of the brilliant yoke of Bonaparte. That 
fortunate soldier found power at issue with anarchy ; 
and his despotism might, to a certain point, rest itself 
upon the necessity of terminating that sanguinary 
struggle. The Restoration had, on the contrary, found 
liberty at issue with despotism, and all understandings, 
all interests, at work to return to the principles of 1789, 
and take their stand upon the constitution of 1791. God 
forbid that I should seek to reconcile mischievous con- 
cessions with my duty as a patriotic writer! Napoleon 
betrayed the sacred cause of liberty; that is a demon- 
strated fact. However, it is but just to make allowance 
for the circumstances, and to say that there were at 
least these pretexts for his usurpation of the popular 
sovereignty; there was anarchy to be stifled, order to 
be restored ; there were fears to be set at rest, parties 
arrayed against each other, and all the clements of civil 
war, about to be erowned, perhaps, by the ravages of| 
foreign invasion. But .in the case of the Bourbons, 
what a difference! The vanity of a few individuals 
humbled, the ambition of a few, disappointed, were all 
the obstacles which they*ha@'to overcome ; while on the 
other side were the whole moral strength of France, the 
stream of opinion, and the universal longing for tran- 
quillity after twenty-five years of agitation. What was 
necessary to be done, in order to adapt liberty to that 
admirable disposition of the public mind? Nothing 
more than to espouse sincerely the generous principles 
of a revolution from which the people had hitherto ex- 
perienced yet more violence than benefit. But, on the 
contrary, what was.done? No sooner were they seated 
on a throne scarcely yet dry from the blood of Louis 
XVI., than the family of that prince began to produce 
factions aud public calamities: all the old prejudices, 
all the interests founded in error, rose up again in all 
their insolent pretensions; a barefaced progress was 
commenced towards all the iniquities of the past age ; 
such was the object of all the acts, such the spirit of all 
the speeches and writings, that marked the brief exist- 
ence of the first Restoration. 

Themature of things brought -about the result which 
plain good sense had clearly foreseen. A skiff appeared 
upon the coasts of Provence; and that throne with its 
roots of eight centuries, surroundedby a people and an 
army, crumbled away before a single man, favoured by 
military glory, but no longer called for by the national 
assent. I shall not speak of the hundred days’ 
reign. Liberty, a second time disowned by Bonaparte, 
would no longer range herself under his dictatorship: 
the nation retired from him; and one day, one unsuc- 
cessful-conflict, effected against that great captain what 
three years of reverses and the loss of twenty battles 
had scarcely been able to do, so long as the nation had 


Bonaparte, as will ever perish in France the work of 
selfishness and ambition. 

We come now to a new order of occurrences, of}! 
which it is necessary to glance at the most prominent, 
in order to the understanding of the crisis, which has 


juries; and the ordinances of the 16th of June, against 


vernment the influence and support of the nation. The 
journey to Alsacc is in the recollection of every one ; 
4 during which the population, forgetful of their most 
lent him any support. Thus perished the fortune of just resentment, came and tendered homage for the 
évils which had ceased to be inflicted upon them. This 
simple changing of the administration appeared to 


and the throne to the affections of the French people. 
There yet remained many legitimate points to be gain- 


those first. years of sanguinary reaction and terrorism, 
during which the purest blood of France flowed upon 
thie scaffold. It is but too well known with how many 
wounds and chains the Bourbons then covered our un- 
fortunate country ; and the image of the Most Christian 
King, like the Saturn of the Carthaginians, devouring 
his children, is not so soon to be effaced from the me- 
mories of Frenchmen. | will only advert to the general 
features of that extensive plan of counter-revolution to 
which the ordinances of the 25th of July were only a 
supplement. : 5 
The first blow aimed at the charter of 1814, an im- 
perfect consecration of the principles proclaimed by the 
Constituent Assembly, was the ordinance by virtue of| 
which Louis XVIII. changed, of his own authority, the 
primitive conditions of electorship and of eligibility. 
Thenceforward,each day gave birth to some fresh coun- 
ter-revolutionary project. First of all, two distinct go- 
vernments were set up in the state; the one ostensible, 
and designed to exhibit the forms of representative fo 
vernment; the other occult, and acting despotically 
upon every branch of the administration. However, the 
counter-revolution was as yet only marching gradually 
to its object: it was resolved to precipitate it. Then 
was formed the Villéle ministry, for the evident purpose 
of accomplishing the counter-revolution, by strengthen. 
ing it with all the energy of seven individuals broadly 
stigmatised, and devoted to the party. 
Then, also, was waged that impious war, which pre- 
sented to the world the spectacle of a French army en- 
gaged in smothering in Spain the first germs of the 
liberty for which it had itself so long combated. From 
that instant, the reactionary policy of the Restoration 
observed no bounds. The ordinance of Andujar was 
revoked as soon as published. The Revolution had 
stricken fanaticism to the heart, in compelling the 
clergy to confine themselves within the precincts of the 
Scriptures. They were appeased by a law of blood, the 
law of sacrilege. The Charter had solemnly pronounced 
that the sale of the national domains was irrevocable: 
a milliard was thrown to the voracity of the emigrants. 
It guarantied the liberty of the press; an endeavour 
was made to abolish it by the loi d'amour. The trial by 
jury was the sole palladium of the life and honour of 
the citizens; its suppression was attempted by a pro- 
ject of law which took from it the cognizance of the 
crimes of barratry and piracy. Another project of law 
relating to the schools for medicine and to medical ju- 
ries, left no doubt of the intention to enslave successively 
all the liberal professions. And some symptoms of in- 
dependence having been manifested in the Chamber of 
Peers, in all haste it was overwhelmed with creatures of 
the Restoration, and with the most servile of the rem- 
nant of the senate of the Empire. 
Things were at this point when, the counter-revolu- 
tion being openly avowed, every interest threatened, the 
indignation of every honest mind roused, and, above 
all, the cry of public opinion, created apprehensions in 
the ministry that it could no longer command the majo- 
rity in the Chambers which it had obtained by means of; 
so many frauds and corruptions. It called together the 
electoral colleges, from which issued, in spite of all its 
efforts, the more popular chamber of 1828. 

Defeated in the elections, the Restoration turned 
hypocrite ; the Villéle administration was dismissed ; the 
king came, at the opening of the session, to stammer 
out some words about liberty, to promise better things 
in future ; and France, ever unwisely confiding, believed 
in his promises, forgave, and hoped. 

The Martignac administration brought back the os- 
tensible policy of the government into more liberal 
courses, and it is but just to say, that its first care was 
to give to the country some of those guarantees which 
it had long claimed in vain. The electoral law, calcu- 
luted to repress the ministerial frauds which had so 
deeply corrupted the purity of the national representa- 
tion; the Jaw on the liberty of the press, though im- 
perfect, since it abated in this matter the powers of 


the religious congregations, gave to this session oi 
1828 a restorative character, and conciliated to the go- 


lave restored the nation to the exercise of its rights. 


sential characteristics, and the people were persuade 
that these now required only to be developed. _;_- 
Nothing then appeared easier than to confirm oy. 
selves in the national courses into which the legislature 
and the ministry had returned. But if the Chamber, 
and the depositaries of authority were sincere, not » 
was the court.. Cunstantly swayed. by one fixed 4 

it had only postponed its favourite project of count, 
cevolution. ‘Suspicious and dissembling, it saw 
enemies in the ministers whom the force of circum. 
stances alone had imposed upon it: out of the cabi 
councils prevailed that paralysed their efforts, and rep. 
dered their progress undecided and painful. The ges. 
sion of 1829 passed in new trials of strength, in which 
it was easy to detect the conspiracies which 
brewing in secret. The prorogation of the Chamber 
left the field free to the counter-revolution party ; and 
in fact, the deputies had scarcely reached their depart. 
ments, when the formation of the administration of the 
‘8th of August, prepared long before in the street of the 
Tuileries, struck all France with amazement. «Never 
had France been so basely betrayed, andas M. de Be. 
renger has said, “ it was reserved for our heroic nation 
to receive from its king more outrages in one day, than 
any foreign power had ever dared to offer her.” 
Nevertheless, in this imminent danger, the country 
rising into an imposing attitude, indignantly and cow 
rageously confronted the impious faction to whos 
hands its destinies had just been committed. A uni- 
versal anathema was pronounced against this reviving 
generation of favourites, mistresses, and flatterers, 
which had fastened upon power. Then, public opin- 
ion reviewed one by one the members of the new ad- 
ministration, and beheld in each the frightful image of 
the most grievous wounds which had afflicted France 
during three centuries. And in fact who were these 
ministers ? A Roman prince, (M. de Polignac,) bro 

up in ultramontane maxims, and whose pitiable destiny 
it was to live and die in the practice of conspiracies; the 
man of the bloody categories, (M. de la Bourdonnaie); 
the gentle préfet, who, beholding from his windows the 
guillotine perambulating the plains of the Rhone, said 
that the errors of governments should be buried in the 
bowels of the earth, (M. Chabrol) ;.the spoiled child of 
the Congregation, whose incapacity had become pro- 
verbial, iM. de Moutbel) ; the. promoter of prevotal courts, 
(M. de Courvoisier); a traitor, a deserter, whose sword 
had stigmatised the French name, (M. de Bourmont); 
and then—a Mangin. 

Of such men was the new cabinet composed : -in one, 
hypocrisy and fanaticism; in another, violence; ina 
third, treason, servility ; in all, bad faith and hatred of 
our institutions. What followed was in exact confor. 
mity with the men. Every aristocratic passion was let 
loose; no resentinent that was not revived; no senseless 
hope that was not renewed at this signal. 

How much to dread, how little to hope, from ‘a situa- 
tion like this! It promised to the country nothing: but 
a frightful fature of blood ; for it was evident that, des- 
potism was absolutely necessary to men totally incapa- 
ble of working the machinery of a representative ° 
vernment. In such a crisis, inaction had been 
whence a generous emulation seized every citizen. On 
every side preparations were made for combating to the 
utmost that contempt of all civilisation, and horror of 
all liberty, all national improvement, which was the 
animating soul of the cabinet of the 8th of August. In 
vain was it that, alarmed at the cries of indignation 
which assailed them as.on a general calamity, the new 
ministers hesitated to resort at once to arbitrary mea 
sures; in vain did they affect unconcernedness : 
the apprehensions which tormented them; in vain did 
they protest that the nation had nothing to fear : the 
nation, knowing that its fears were never better ground 
ed, prepared on all sides to defend its menaced rights, 
An association, formed by a small knot of persons for 
the purpose of resisting the payment of taxes, spr 
with prodigious rapidity : the press, assuming its high- 
est functions, waged incessant war against the unveiled 
projects of the government, awakened the apprehension 
of coups d’élal, and filled all ranks with the presenti: 
ment of a great.and impinent danger. In short, every 
one who loved his country prepared for resistance, Nine 
months passed in recriminations and in preparations 
for attack and defence. But after all, the nation must 
be encountered face to face; the Chambers were sum: 
moned, 

Up to this period the faction had worn a mask of pa- 
triotism, and disgusted the nation with its praises} its 


language was now changed : Charles X. came, at the 








determined our emancipation. I shall not dwell upon 


ed: but the representative government evinced the es- 


opening of the session, to denounce France as a hot 
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he 





cat al *,* . 
lt and sedition ; the counter-revolution began . to 


think aloud in the royal speech :—‘ If culpable expe- 
dients are resorted to,” said the king, “ for the purpose 
of raising obstacles in the way of my government, 
which I will not, which I cannot foresee, I shall not 
want resolution to put them down.” 

Of all the sessions, none had commenced under such 
unfavourable auspices. The faction which, after four- 
een centuries of continued rebellion against the rights 
of the people, had passed in obscurity the period of the 

ic and that of the Empire, now displayed itself 








in fall life and vigour : it was now no longer a question 
of fears more or less vague, of reports more or less 
well founded ; the counter-revolution had divulged its 
secret; and it became evident that henceforward either 
must put down an insolent oligarchy, or that the 
igarchy would extinguish liberty ; in one word, it was 
clear that what the 8th of August administration had 
begun by fraud, it was preparing to carry by main 


In the royal speech, so much tinctured with hatred 
and contempt for the rights of the nation, France saw 
only an additional reason for never treating with ene- 
mies whom it was necesary to vanquish, and to persist 
with her utmost energy of purpose in seeking to drive 
from her men whom so many plots and so inveterate an 
aversion to liberty, pointed out, to her consternation, as 
the most irreconcilable enemies of representative go- 
vernment. 

The Chamber of Deputies fully comprehended the 
dinger of the position: it felt that this was not, as was 
maintained, a personal question, a quarrel amongst indi- 
viduals; for if, when strong and vigorous institutions 
have been long established, the administration of public 
affairs may pass without much risk into perverse or un- 
skilful hands, because it is no longer possible to destroy 
them, it is not so when organic laws are as yet only a 
question of right rather than of fact, and when the in- 
stitutions which are the very life of liberty have yet to 
be obtained: then the question of things resolves itself’ 
into a question of men; and the existence of a bad ad- 
ministration, were it only for one twelvemonth, one 
month, one day, becomes a public calamity. 

The majority of the chamber felt it their duty to lay 
before the monarch this truth:—“ The intervention of 
the country in public transactions,” said they, “ renders 
a constant concurrence of the political views of your 
government with the wishes of the people, indispensably 
necessary to the well conducting of the public business. 
Sire, our loyalty, our devotedness, compel us to declare 
to you that this concurrence does not exist. 

“Between those who ill understand a nation so calm 
and faithful, and us, who with a profound conviction 
come to deposit in your bosom the griefs of a whole peo- 
ple, let the superior wisdom of your majesty be judge.”* 

What answer did the superior wisdom of Charles X. 
ive? That the resolutions announced in the speech 

the throne were immutable. 

From that moment, the symptoms of an approaching 
crisis succeeded one another with frightful rapidity. 
The prorogation of the chamber, and soon after, its dis- 
solution; the most criminal employment of all kinds of, 
frauds to vitiate the elections; an extensive and atrocious 
Plot, spreading conflagration through our provinces; a 
gteat military enterprise conceived and executed in the 
sole view of creating a diversion in the public mind fa- 
vourable to the counter-revolution; the appointing of a 
commander-in-chief covered with an indelible oppro- 
brium; the expending of enormons sums without the 
control of the chambers; the return of M. de Peyronnet 
to the administration, and the appointing of MM. Ca- 
pelle and Chantelauze, in place of two ministers who 
had shrunk from the counter-revolutionary projects; 
the royal proclamation; the adjournment of twenty 
electoral colleges; the news of the capture of Algiers; 

triumphant strains of the administration; the re- 
election of almost every one of the two hundred and 
twenty-one ; the triumphs of the constitutional opposi- 
tion in an immense majority of the electoral colleges ; 
the defeat of the ministers ; the sending of secret letters 
for the purpose of collecting together the deputies at 
Paris, with a view, undoubtedly, to facilitate the securing 
of their persons; in fine, the publishing of a memorial 
in which the emigrant faction solicited Charles X. to 
have recourse to coups d'étut: such were the events 
Which preceded the ordinances of the 26th of July, the 
active expression of the purposes of the 8th of August. 

Che first of these ordinances, a direct attack on the 

# National representation, pronounced the dissolution of 
* Address of the two hundred and twenty-one. 


the chamber before it had assembled: the second an-| witness of the facts which I relate, I shall concede no- 
nulled the existing electoral laws; reduced the number] thing to party spirit; and should I happen to make any 


of deputies from four hundred and thirty to two hundred 


misstatement, it will be the fault of my memory, never 


and fifty-eight; left to the colleges of arrondissement|of my will: but my memory, I am convinced, cannot in 
the right only of recommending candidates ; abolished| this case present to me any but faithful and ineffaceable 
the vote by ballot, the intervention of the thirds, and the] impressions. 


jurisdiction of the royal courts in matters relating to 


The first member of the chamber who ventured to 


elections: the third convoked the new colleges for the| declare himself and risk his head, in the first stage of 
6th and 18th of September, and the chambers for the] the struggle, that is to say, at the moment when the in- 
28th of the same month; finally, the fourth ordinance|surrection had as yet on its side only the probabilities of 
abrogated the laws which guaranteed the liberty of the| defeat, and the scaffold in prospect, was Count Alexandre 
press, and revived the provisions of that of the 2lst of|de Laborde. On the 26th, Monday, that honourable and 


October, 1814.* 


courageous deputy presented himself among the journal- 


These ordinances appeared in the Monileur of the|ists, and accepted the presidency of that meeting, at 
o 


26th of July. 


—_—. 


CHAPTER II. 


Effect produced by the Ordinances—Aspect of Paris—Awful calm 


which the principle of protestation, and that of resist- 
ance to the ordinances, were loudly and publicly decided 
upon. Not one of my old colleagues but remembers 
with admiration the answer which he gave to a deputa- 
tion from the school of law, commissioned to urge upon 


daring dl day of the 26th—Conduct of the yee of| us the necessity of having recourse to arms. “ Gentle- 
é journalists at M. Dupin’s—First meeting of the deputies at men,” said M. de Laborde, “ you are right: our country 

’ ‘ ive— m4 ’ ‘ . 
M. de Laborde’s—Courage of that representative—Fears of M. no longer claineé from, te empty wor ds : unanimous ae- 


Perier—Mecting on the 27th at M. Perier's—Conduct, collective 

and individual, of the deputies at this meeting. 

Here commences a new series of occurrences, which 
brings me back to the principal subject of this work, the 
conduct of Lafayette and his co-operation in those great 
events. 

Patriots still shudder when they call to mind the first 


tion, vigorous and powerful, can alone save her liberties. 
Go and tell your comrades that you have found us ani- 
mated with the same sentiments as yourselves, ready to 
fulfil the same duties and incur the same dangers. Go, 
gentlemen; assemble in greater number at ten o’clock 
to-night; and we will send you word what we shall 


effect produced by the ordinances: it was a gloomy| have resolved upon.” 


amazement, amounting almost to incredulity. The 
Moniteur had been circulating for several hours: the 
citizens of the capital had read over and over again the 
insolent manifesto ; and could not yet bring themselves 
to believe in so much audacity and infatuation. The 
public places remained open as usual; the inhabitants of 
Paris were attending to their business; no symptom of 
insurrection was manifested ; in short, the most breath- 
less tranquillity prevailed in that vast city, in the bo- 
som of which the government alone was organising its 
means of attack and defence. 

The periodical press, however, the first object struck 
by the ordinances, which, by blow upon blow, were 
breaking up its existence, boldly took refuge in insur- 
rection. Having to choose between slavery and revolt, 
the opposition journals, with very few exceptions, were 
faithful to their doctrines. Their proprietors and prin- 
cipal editors met in the first place, but to no purpose, at 
M. Dupin’s the elder; then at the office of the National, 
where was discussed, and, after some strange resistance 
over which I gladly throw a veil, was adopted, that ener- 
getic protest which was to put arms in the hands of the 
citizens, and determine them to resist oppression. 

This courageous pretet, printed in contempt of the 
ordinances, and profusely distributed in spite of the ef.- 
forts of the satellites of tyranny, produced an electric 
effect upon the whole population. From that moment, 
the public opinion recoiling upon itself, astonishment 
was succeeded by anger and indignation. The interests 
most immediately attacked made the first explosion. 
The journeymen printers showed’ themselves in arms 
with incredible daring. The scholars of the Polytechnic 


On the breaking up of the meeting of the journalists, 


at which each one engaged upon his honour to use all 
the means at his disposal in order to incite to resistance, 
and make the insurrection general, M. de Laborde call- 
ed a meeting of the deputics present at Paris, to take 
place at seven o’clock, at the honourable 
residence, At eight, a few members only had answered 
the call of honour; amongst whom were Messieurs 
Bavoux, Daunou, Vassal, Marschal, De Schonen, Le- 
fevre, Bernard, and Villemain. Feeling the urgency of 
the circumstances, and, perhaps, also tired of waiting in 
vain for the arrival of his other colleagues, M. de La- 
borde opened this memorable debate. After represent- 
ing the disposition of the public mind, and relating what 
he had seen and heard at the meeting of the journalists, 
he showed the necessity of an energetic declaration in 
answer to the ordinances, and warmly urged that the 
members present should draw it up, as in full sitting, in 
the name of the Chamber of Deputies. M. Bavoux pro- 
posed that the deputies present in the’capital should con- 
stitute themselves a national assembly : the venerable M. 
Daunou spoke with noble fervour of the duties which 
this aggression by oppressive power imposed upon the 
mandatories of the coun 
gers that might attend 
made them only the more imperative and the more sa- 
cred; that since the: liberty of the tribune was violated, 
an appeal to the people was the only means of public 
safety that tyranny had left at the disposal of the coun- 
try’s representatives; and that they must use it without 
hesitation, or forfeit their honour, and betray the confi- 
dence and the dearest interests of the nation. M. de 


uty’s own 


; he said, that even the dan- 
fulfilment of those duties, 


school heroically headed the revolted citizens; those of] Schonen spoke to the same effect; and said that it was 


the schools of lew and medicine marched in their train; 
and this example raised the whole capital. Every thing 
was then in’motion; every thing was tending to insur- 
rection ; a magnificent defence was prepared in a few 
hours; the soldiers of absolutism presented themselves 
on the field of battle of the public liberties ; the conflict 
commenced to the cry of Vive la Charte! Vive la Li- 
berté! blood began to flow; all hope of conciliation 
was destroyed; and it was now for victory alone to de- 
cide between liberty and despotism. 

The struggle between the people and the royal troops 
had thus commenced on the evening of Tuesday, the 
27th of July ; and then was raised the true cry of insur- 
rection. But the events of that day, the prelude of the 


necessary, on this great occasion, to prove themselves 
capable of laying aside all consideration of self, and, if 
need were, to cry To arms! Such was the opinion of all 
the members of that meeting; and already, {| believe, 
had M. Villemain received directions to draw it up in 
the form of a protest, when M. Périer was announced. 
His ear had just caught M. de Schonen’s concluding 
words, “to cry To arms!” and the strongest anxiety 
was depicted in his countenance. 


“Ah! gentlemen !”’ said he, “what imprudence are 


you going to commit? Have you thought well of it? 
What! constitute yourselves a national assembly! cry 
to arms !” 


But too many legitimate resentments now pursue the 


greater ones of the following days, had no result beyond 
two or three charges of gend’armeric and the dispersion 
of a number of groups of youths and workmen which 
had gathered together in the Rue Saint-Honoré, the 
Place Vendome, and the neighbourhood of the Palais 
Royal. The people were yet only stirring themselves up 
to the conquest of their liberties, and preluding to the 
conflicts of the 28th or 29th, to which I shall return, af- 
ter devoting a few words to the conduct of those depu- 
ties who were at Paris on the 26th and 27th of July. A 





urnal could be published with- 
out first obtaining the sanction of the government. The ordinance 
of the 26th of July directed further that the presses and types of 
such journals as contravened this law, should be seized or ren- 


* By which law no periodical 


memory of the President of the Council, for me not to 
feel it a part of my historical duty to cast aside the feel- 
ings which such recollections revive in my breast. I 
will not relate the words in which he opposed the noble 
resistance of his colleagues; I shall merely sum up his 
opinion. He. thought” that the chamber was legally dis- 
solved ; that the ordinances were only the exercise of a 
prerogative recognised by the charter; and that, since 
the “publication of the Moniteur of the day, there were 
really no longer any deputies. Supposing that the pre- 
Lrogative asserted by Charles X. was questionable, 
which he did not admit, he asked where was the judge 
between the supreme power and the people. He deelar- 
ed that in any case, the Chamber ought to refrain from 





dered unserviceable. 





anticipating events; that to urge to insurrection would 
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be an act of madness on its part; that it was impossible 
that the king should not come to the resolution of with- 
drawing the ordinances; and that only,in view should 
the declaration be drawn, up, if they, persisied in the 
project of making a declaration at all, which, however, 
had not his assent. . As;to the confidence which seemed 
to. be entertained in the power of publie opinion, he, M. 
Perier, did not share its Accustomed to express itscli’ in 
a Jegal manner, that opinion, said he, would never again 
arm itself with brute force; and if it ventured to do so, 
it would be vanquished, annihilated ; as witness the result 
of the events of 1820, 1821, and 1027; as witness all the 
conspiracies which had been attempted and defeated for 
the last fifteen years.. In skort, M, Périer thought that 
, wisdom and _ patriotism prescribed to the deputies to wait 
the course of events, and regulate their conduet accord. 
ing to the results, 

During these debates, and on the motion of M. de La- 
borde, three of the deputies present had gone to the 
mecting of the journalists, which had been joined by a 
great many of the Parisian electors... These deputies, 
viz. MM. de Laborde, Villemain, and de Schonen, had 
found all those worthy citizens animated by the most ar- 
dent patriotism, and more than ever determined to op- 
pose a.vigorous resistance to the invasions of power. M. 
de. Laborde, fresh from the impressions which he had 
there received, said warmly to his colleagues, that .a 
longer hesitation on their part would be fatal to liberty, 
that the victory of the people depended upon the con- 
currence of the deputies with the citizens who had been 
tue first to.devote themselves, and that they ought im- 
mediately to repair to the mecting of the journalists. 
This opinion was combated by M. Péricr, who repexicd 
his former arguments against every step tending to any 
other object than that of bringing back Charles X. into 
« beticr course. Despairing, however, of prevailing upon 
his colleagues to adopt this opinion, he had recourse toa 
means of hinderance which he found successful. He 
observed, that there would be levity and impropricty in 
coming to a determination of that nature without con- 
sulting the other deputies then in Paris; and he engaged 
to call thein, together toa mecting at his house at a 
very early hour the next morning. Letters of convoca- 
lion were accordingly addressed by M. Périer to a num- 
ber of members of the Chainber. But, no doubt, secing 
the constantly increasing irritation of the pcople, and 
the hostile preparations which they, made during the. 
night and in the morsing, M. Péricr lost no time in in- 
timating to the deputics whom he had convoked, not to 
attend_his agsitation of the day before. 

Such, during the day of the 26th of July, was the at- 
titude of the deputies present.in Paris, 

‘The day, of the 27th began under no bettcr auspices. 
A very small nuraber of deputics again asscmbled at, M. 
de Laborde’s, appointed to reassemble at. M..Peérier’s, at 
two in the afiernoon.., This choice of their place of 
inecting inspired visible uncasincss in some of the mein- 
hers ; but the imamineney, of the dangers which threatened 
ihc liberties of the country, was thouglit powerful enough 
to restore the tone of M. Périer’s patriotism, some little 
ittered for two years past. It was known that the ardour 
of that depyty’s Uberalisw had been softened down by 
contaet with the royal graciousness; bat it was hoped that 
the tribune of the people would reyive in him at. the con- 
templ.tion of the dangers of his country, and that De- 
mosthenes’ cold would not resist the action of a July sun. 

This meeting was preceded by a scene of carnage. A 

reat many young men, atiracted into the Rue Neuve du 

axembourg by the rumour ot the meeting of the depn- 
ties, were there hemmed in, and sabred by two detach- 
znents.ef cavalry. Being obliged to scek refuge in the 
neighbouring houses, they knoeked in vain at ihe doors 
of M. Péricr’s mansion.. Caution kept them shut against 
every one who had not the name of a deputy to send in. 
4 number of those young putriots, severely wounded, 
were conveyed Lo the office of the minister for foreign 
uffuirs. 

Meanwhile, what. was passing in the interior of M. 
Péricy’s mansion? The deputies, assembled this time 
very hauwerously, under the preside:ce of M. Labey de 
Pompiéres, had, from the opening ofthe sitting, been di- 
vided into two opposite camps, ‘The one gssertsd the 
constiiutionality of the dissolution of the Chamber, .advo- 
cated the mainteyance of the royal power of Charles X., 
urged the necessity of keeping within the bounds of le- 
gality, and simply so:.citing the recal of the ordinances, 
by respectful remonstrances grounded on the manifesta- 
tion of public opinion. ‘The. opposite, party maintained 
that the character of deputy had not been destroyed by 
the ordinance of dissolution ; that moreover Charles x. 


ras 


had stripped himself of the prerogative of dissolving the 
Chamber at all ; and that the deputies remained ipso fucto 
invested with all the plenitude of the electoral charge ; 
that it was absurd to invoke legality in favour of a power 
which had just burst asunder all its ties; and that when 
the question was, whether France should be free or en- 
slaved, under a representative government or the tyranny 
of an individual, the safety of the commonwealth was no 
longer to be found in any thing but the success of an 
open resistance to oppression. 

The former of these two opinions had for its champion 
M. Dupin; the latter was energetically supported by M. 
Mauguin. MM. de Laborde, de Puyraveau, Bérard, 
Labey de Pompiéres, Persil, Millcret, Bertin-de-Vaux, 
and Villemain, followed on the side of M. Mauguin; the 
two latter contending, however, that they ought to se- 
parate Charles X. from: his ministers, and not confound 
them in one common reprobation. MM. Scbastiani and 
Casimir Périer had ranged themselves under the banner 
of M. Dupin. It is, however, but just to say, that M. 
Périer declared himself at first only by mute signs, in 
which it was easy to discover the perplexity which tor- 
mented him. 

These debates were growing warm on either side, when 
an unforescen occurrence interrupted the discussion, and 
gave ita new turn. A deputation from the electors of} 
the city of Paris requested to be introduced. .M. Pé- 
rier at once beholds the glaive of the Bourbons and the 
popular dagger suspended over the parliamentary heads. 
“Observe in what a position they are placing us!” ex- 
claimed he. “If we receive the deputation, it will be 
known at the Tuileries; it will perhaps give provocation 
there, and who knows what measures may be taken 
against us! If the deputation is not received, its mem- 
bers will complain; they may go and mix among the 
people, and in the present exasperated state of men’s 
minds who can answer” * Messieurs Dupin and 
Sebastiani likewise opposed with all their might, the re- 
ception of this deputation, which, added to the appoint- 
ment of a president, said they, converted a mere private 
meeting into an actual deliberative assembly. 

However, the deputation was introduced. It was com- 
posed of the most respectable citizens of the capital, who 
came to declare to the deputies, by the mouths of Mes- 
sieurs Mérilhou and Boulay de la Meurthe, that every 
tie which attached France to the throne of the Bourbons 
was broken; that the nation ought net, could not any 
longer appeal to any thing but insurrection against an 
autherity which had trampled upon every Jaw; and that 
the people relied «pon the courage and patriotism of 
their representatives. This declaration was succeeded 
by an absolute silence; and the deputation withdrew into 
a neighbouring apartment, that the deputies might be left 
to dvliberate in full liberty. In the mean time another 
deputation, consisting of young men, asked to be admit- 
ted. M. Périer hastened to them, and conjured them 
not to persist in a step which he considered.as most high- 
ly imprudent; he represented to the young men the folly 
of their efforts against the measures of repression which 
the government would assuredly not have fuiled to take; 
and exhorted them to return within the bounds of /egal- 
ity, and not seck in the strects a vigtory which they 
would not,find. The young men, fully resolved no longer 
to rely upon any thing but the energy of the people, with- 
drew ; and M. Périer went back to his colleagues. 

The deputies had entered into deliberation—thcy deli- 
berated at great length~-whcther it would not be oppor- 
tune and prodigiously patriotic to write an epistle to 
Charles X., supplicating his majesty to be so kind as 
change his ministry, and revoke the fital ordinances. 
This opinion, advanced by Messieurs Bertin-de-Vaux, 
Dupia, Sebastiani, Périer, and Villemain, prevailed, with- 
out, however, leading to any result. ‘The assembly sepa- 
rated without having done any thing, without_having at- 
iempted any thing for that heroic people whose hlood 
was already flowing in torrents in the streets of Paris. 
But I mistake—they did something—for they agreed to 
mect again the next day, AT NOON, at M. Andry de 
‘Puyraveau’s, who, on M. Périer’s refusing to throw open 
his mansion a second time for an assembly of the depu- 
tics, promptly offered them his house, adding, that they 
should there be under the safeguard of the people. 

The hostilities between the people and the royal troops, 
begun in the evening of the 27th, were renewed on the 
morning of the 28th,-and then for the first time assumed 
that character of combination and pertinacity which be- 
spoke a warfare on the issue of which would depend the 
life or death of French liberty. From that moment, also, 
Lafayette bound up his existence inseparably with the 





vicissitudes of that struggle. The cotmtry was ong 
more about to place itself in the midst of storm’, tinder 
the wgis of the great citizen, whose laurels, gathered jy 
both. hemispheres, had ever becn those of liberty, courag 
and philosophy. As in the early days of the revolution 
of 1789, as in every period of his long career, ye shall 
find the authority of his name overcoming despotism 
and repressing anarchy. { 
—=Se— -- 
CHAPTER. If. 
Lafayette’s arrival at Paris—Uis firat steps—Tle resistance of the 

people beconics gen ral—First mecting of deputies at the 
of M, Audry de Puyrayeau—Condnet and speeches of ‘MM. 
Lafayetic, Marigum, Lafitte, Charies Dupin, Sebastiani, Guizor 
Puyrayeau, eve,-—A deputation sent to the Duke of Ragusa—y’ 
Périer proposes in seciet.10 present Marmont with several mi. 
lions—First incetng atthe house of M. Bérard—Deseriion of the 
people by almost the whoie of the deputies present—Furiois com. 
bits—W eakners of Messieurs Villemain, Sebastiani, and Beniy. 
ce-Vanx—.A fresh meeting at the house of M. Audry de Puyra. 
veau—The number of the patrio” deputies is now reduced to 
eight—Night between the 28th and 29th, 

Lafayette was absent from Paris when the ordinances 
first made their appearance. The Moniteur of the 26, 
reached him at La Grange on the morning of the Qh, 
His resolution was taken at once: he took post, and 
probably owed it only to the celerity of his journey, that 
he was not arrested on the way; for it is impossible that 
in such a crisis the counter-revolutionary government 
should not have had its attention fixed on him, whom 
they styled tle revolution man. Be that as it might, the 
first care of Lafayette, in the evening of the 27th, was 
to offer to the insurgent patricts the support of his name 
and his person. As early as four o’clock in the morning 
a deputation of the pupils of the Polytechnic school had 
assembled at his house, and a few hours later this swarm 
of young herces were fighting and dying at the head of 
the people in every quarter of the capital. 

Resistance was making at all points, with various suc. 
cess; some barricades began to be raised, and blood al- 
ready flowed abundantly, when, conformably to their 
agreement of the previous evening, the deputies began to 
asscmble at the house of M. Audry de Puyraveau. It 
was mid-day ; the sun shone forth in full splendour; the 
sound of the toesin, mingled with the report of the can. 
non, and the echoes of the musketry, announced that the 
people were aroused; the representatives of France, at 
least so it was believed, were about to decide the fate of 
their country ; an indescribable fecling of dread and of 
hope agitated every breast. 

An immense crowd of citizens, some variously armed, 
and others without any arins, choked up the approaches 
to the house of M. de Puyraveau, endeavouring to collect 
from the countenance of cach of the deputies as they 
passed before them, how much of courage and devotion 
tor their country possessed cach manly heart: Lafayette 
was greeted with the liveliest acclamations ; he was the 
hope of liberty. He and M. Laffitte were among the first 
who arrived at the place of meeting. Soon, the deputies 
took their seats,—silence succeeded to individual discus. 
sions—they were, at last, about to apply themselves to 
the prescrving of that liberty for which the people had 
been instinetively fighting and dying during the last six. 
and-thirty hours. 

I shall now retrace my recollections, and relate that 
which, with my head leaning on the edge of a window. 
trame, my ear attentively listening, and my eye fixed on 
that large ground floor apartment, where are debated 
the destinies of a people, or rather the destinies of all 
Europe, [saw and heard at that awful moment ; | amat 
the bar of my country ; | shall speak without hatred and 
without fear; I shall relate the whole truth. 

M. Mauguin spoke first. THe'is the man to confront 
danger ; he is the orator of revolution ; nature has made 
lini a tribune of the people. He traced in broad outlines 
a frightful picture of the situation of Paris; he spoke of 
the wieked xttempts of the court, the resentment of the 
people, their combats, their successes, their reverses 
their fears, and their hopes. “ Listen,” said he, with @- 
thusiasm, “listen to the roar of the cannon, and 1 
groans of the dying; they reach you even here; it 188 
creat people effecting a revolution which you ought to 
direct ; itis no longer permitted us to hesitate ; our place, 
gentlemen, is between the popular battalions a: e 
phalanxes of despotism ; beware of" losing time ; the royal 
guard loses none, be asst:ed: once more, I say, this is 
revolution which calls upon us to act.” 

At this word—revolution—several deputies rose and 
threatened to retire immediately. It was an explosion 
of all the fears thai had found their way to this assembly. 
Messieurs Charles Dupin, Sebastiani and Guizot aistir 
guished themselves among the most. zealous advocates ot 








in violating the Charter by all and each of the ordinances, 


* Uistory of the Three Days, by M. Marast. 


legal order. “J protest against every act that goes be- 
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yond the bounds of legality,” exclaimed M. Dapin.— 
«What! speak you of resistance?” said. M. Sebastiani, 
with heat and precipitation ; “ we have only to consider 
how legal order may be preserved.” “ The slightest im: 
prudence,” added M. Guiaot; “ would compromise the 
iustice of our cause. Our duty is not, as is asserted, to 
take part cither with of against ihe peuple, but to be- 
come mediators, to check the popular movement, and 
convince the king that his ministers have deceived him.” 

A voice well known to the friends of liberty now made 
itself beard ; it was that of Lafayctte, always equally 
courageous and skilful in bringing back questions to 
their true principles. ‘1 contess,” said he smiling, “ that 
[find it difficult to reconcile legulily with the Moniteur 
of the day before. yesterday, aud with the firing for the 
last.two- days.” Then assuming the calm and solemn 
tone suited to the solemnity of the occasion, he declared 
that.a revolution certainly was at hand; and . proposed 
the immediate creation of a provisional government; an 
idea\which was adopted subsequently, but which as yet 
was too decided and patriotic not to be regarded by a 

many of his colleagues as at least premature. 

At this moment, it was announced that the people had 
carried the Hotel-de-Ville afier a terrible carnage; but 
the conflict continued; the royal troops received rein- 
forcements, and it was feared that they might again be 
victorious. This incident, however, seemed to revive the 
drooping courage of some of the champions of legality. 
M. Guizot condemning the respeciful letter proposed to 
be written to his majesty, Charles. X., was willing to in- 
cor the risk of a protest of which he..read the outline, 
andin which fidelity to the king was still professed. 

This protest was adopted, notwithstanding the courage- 
ous observation of M. Laffitte, who declared it to be in- 
sufficient and below the rightful claims of a people who 
had already poured out so much of its blood. 

M. Périer proposed to send a, deputation to the Duke 
of Ragusa, to obtain from him a truce, during which the 
deputies might carry their complainings to the foot of 
the throne ;* but Lafayette demanded that the deputation 
should confine itself to ordering Marmont, in the name 
of the law, and upon his personal responsibility, to- put 
an end to the firing. However, this deputation was ap- 
pointed; it was composed of MM. Périer, Laffitte, Mau- 
guin, Lobau, and Gérard. Lafayette, visibly indignant 
at.all these delays, whilst the blood of so many citizens 
was streaming around him, declared to his colleagues 
that: his name was already placed, by the confidence of 
the people and with his consent, at the head of the insur- 
tection ; that he ardently wished his determination should 
obtain their approbation; but that happen what might, 
he considered himself as pledged in honour to establish 
on the following day his head quarters at Paris. 

Thus. ended. this first sitting, its whole result, a pro- 
clamation without .energy, without meaning, and which 
was to be published—ON THE MORROW. It was 
two o’clock ; they adjourned to four at M. Bérard’s. 
__At four o’clock the deputies re-assembled at M. Bé- 
rard’s. Here my historical task becomes more painful. 
Thave to retrace scenes which it would probably be bet- 
ter to obliterate from our parliamentary annals, but that 
they must be preserved for the instruction of posterity. 
My pen shall do its duty. In the short interval of time 

tween the first and second assembling of the deputies 
ou the day of the 28th, affairs had taken another turn, 
The patriots had been beaten at several points ; the Ho. 
telde-Ville, already twice taken and retaken, had re- 
Mained, at last, in the power of the royal troops, with 
Whom some brave citizens were again contesting ity but 
prornintanis ‘began to fecl discouraged ; their energy, 
for want of proper direction, was, becoming exhausted ; 
anmety was at its highest point, and the defeat of the 
people generally considered as inevitable. Shall I de- 
late it! Scarcely one half of the deputies who had been 


(present at the mecting in the morning, attended at that 


in the afternoon. The deputation sent to the Duke of 
igusa now reported to the assembly the insolent reply 
of that cut-throat, who required the submission of the 
People as a preliminary to any negotiation. This an- 
swer excited the indignation of those deputics who were 
faithful to their country ; but it froze with fear the greater 
number of those gentlemen who, in the midst of the mis- 
fortunes of France, thought only how to escape individu. 
ally the Consequences of the ordinance wliich declared 
Paris ih a state of siege. At this moment was brought 
mm the proclamation agreed upon in the morning, and 
——eee 
* My impartiality requires that I sont add here, that M. Périer 
had already proposed in confidence, to offer several mitlions to Mar- 
Mont, to draw him over. to the cause of the people; he even urged 
.M. Laffitte, who had had pecuniary transactions with the Duke 
agusa, should undertake this negotiation, 





which several of the journalists had printed after divest- 
ing it of the servile expressions in which fear had clothed 
it. And here 1 have fresh weaknesses to record : this 
protest, so fecble, so unmeaning, was rejected, through 
the consternation which had seized upon MM. Villemain, 
Sebastiani, and Bertin-de-Vaux not onc of these gentle- 
men now dared to entertain it; they withdrew, notwith- 
standing the earnest entreaties of several of their col- 
leagues, who implored them not to abandon their coun- 
try on the brink of a precipice. At that moment, La- 
fayette declared, as he liad already done in the morning, 
his firm resolution to throw his life and fortune into the 
movement : and tv establish his head quarters, at day- 
break, at the Hotel-de-Ville, or at some othcr point in 
possession of the people. 

The patriots had now succeeded in regaining posses- 
sion of the Hotel-de-Ville; the Swiss and the guards had 
retreated over the bodies which strewed the DPlace-de- 
Gréve, the quays, and the bridges. ‘The number of the 
deputies assembled was reduced to ten, when this happy 
intelligence was brought them. It revived some nearly 
extinguished patriotism ; and even M. Guizot proposed 
to affix to the proclamation the names of all the deputies, 
whether absent or present, whose opinions were known 
to be liberal. This gave rise to fresh protestations on the 
part of M. Sebastiani, who had again made his appear- 
ance; and this-dilatory measure might again have been 
rejected or postponed, but for M. Laffitte, who, with that 
truly civic disinterestedness and courage for which he is 
distinguished, cut the question short, by saying, “ Let us 
adopt this proposal, gentlemen: if we are vanquished, 
they will charge us with falsehood, and prove that we 
were only eight in number; if we conquer, be assured 
they will be emulous to acknowledge the signatures.” 

The declaration was adopted, and subscribed, on pre- 
sumption of patriotism, with sixty-three parliamentary 
names, out of the four handred and thirty which com- 
pose the Chamber of Deputies. The name of M. Dupin 
was inserted at first; but it was erased on M. Mauguin’s 
observing, that it would only be exposing themselves to 
certain and disagreeable remonstrances. 

Another meeting was appoited for cight o’clock in 
the evening, at the house of M. Audry de Puyraveau. 
This meeting reproduced all the proofs of courage und 
all the symptoms of weakness. that had marked those 
which preceded it. A contest, which will never be ef- 
faced. from my recollection, was waged between MM, 
Lafayette, De Laborde, Laffitte, Mauguin, and Audry de 
Puyraveau, on one side; and Messieurs Sebastiani and 
Méchin on the other. The former demanded that, cut- 
ting short so many shameful tergiversations, the depu- 
ties now at Paris, clothed in their parliamentary cos- 
tume, and mounting the tricoloured cockade, should 
place themselves boldly at the head of the pcuple; the 
latter ventured again to speak of legal order, of media- 
tion, and of concessions to be obtaincd from Charles X. 
This was more than the citizen soul of Lafayette could 
bear: he rose, and demanded of his colleagues, what 
post they assigned him in the name of the country ; for 
that he was ready to occupy it on the instant. The se. 
ceders had departed ; and the patriot deputics, now re- 
duced to five only, but resolyed to raise again gloriously 
the tricoloured flag, separated, afler appointing to. mect 
again at five the next morning, at M. Laffitte’s: it was 
then anidnight. 

What a night was this between the 28th and 25th of 
July! Not an eye was-closed in the great city; cll 
were stirring ; all arming or working at the barricades ; 
and as yet. the deep silence. which, reigned in ‘Paris Was 
interrupted only by the dull noise of the ‘tearing’ up of 
the pavement, the sighs of the wounded whom some 
friendly arm was reconveying to the paternal roof, the 
qui vive? of the citizen soldicr, or that long “ sentinélle, 
prenez garde @ vous!’ which one hundred thousand 
men, on foot for liberty, pass:d from one to the other 
every quarter of un hour. No, the people. never appcar- 
ed under so noble an aspect. 

Lafayette devoted this solemn night to the inspection 
of the barricades, which the instinct and foresight of the 
people had established at all the threatened points; and 
before each of these hastily-raised fortifications, he could 
not help exclaiming in admiration of a combination of 
military dispositions which would have done honour to 
the sagacity of Vauban. “ Whio is it, then,” repeated 
he with transport,—“ who is it that has taught them 
the art of war in one day, in one night?” Between the 
hours of one and two in the morning, an old man, walk- 
ing with difficulty, presented himsclf, supported by two 
or three persons, before the’ barricade which closed up 
the Rue Cadet, on the side of that of the Faubourg 





Montmartre, Here passed a scene, of which I borrow. 


2a 








the picturesque recital from a journal (La Tribune) 
which has related. it with admirable truth. “ Halt,” 
cries. the* scntincl; “ corporal, come and reconhoitrée.” 
(The corporal was a working man.) “ You must come 
to the post, you fellows there; and yon shall tell ‘us 
what keeps you abroad so late.’ The group’ walk 'to- 
ward the post. There each of the pnknown undergoes 
an exanunation. First; a man, well stricken in Years, 
of venerable countenance, and for whose passage it had 
been necessary to make breaches in two or three of the 
barricades ; then, three other persons, who appeared to 
be under his orders, as ‘aides-de-camp. All this appear- 
ed very suspicious to the commandant, who ws in- 
terrogated th¢ old man, ‘The Jatter replied to him: 
“ Captain, you sec me moved to the very soul at the 
spectacie which you make me witness; embrace me, 
and know that-I am one of your old comrades!” “The 
commandant hesitated. “It is General Lafayette!” 
said some one. Every one flew ints his arms; but the 
commandant, resuming all ‘his grivity : “Gentlemen,” 
said he, * tourms!?’—and immediately all fell into ‘Tific, 
and the General reviewed the post, as in the most regu- 
lar army.” ' 
— > 


OCHAPTE? IV. 

Combats in the morning of the 20th— (spect of Parix Heroism, 
probity, and humanity of the patriots—lefayetie hemmed in by 
the royal woovws—Meeting ay M. Laffitte’s— Victory declares for 
the peopie—The deputies whom Ubts intelligence converts to the 
cauze of iierty—Appearance of M. Loffitte’s niansion—Sume 
internal detaiuls—Latayetie repairs tothe Lotel-de- Vidlle—Picture 
of this new head-quariers—Installation of the Municipal Com- 
missicn—lts first mmcasures—Lafiyeite’s pruclaination to ‘the 
army. 

The combat had recommenced: at daybreak.” Tia- 
fayette, in returning to his residence, through the Rue 
de Suvéne, was blocked in there for a few minutes’ by 
the royalist corps which occupied the church of La Ma- 
delaine, and kept up a constant fire upon all that ‘pre- 
sented themselves. The general, however, contrived to 
escape this danger; and availing himself shortly’ after 
of a retrograde movement effected by one’ of the enemy's 
posts, he made all epeed to M. Laffitte’s, whither he was 
accompanied by his grandson Jules de Lasterie, M. Au- 
dry de Puyraveau, Colonel Carboncl, and Captain (now 
Colonel) Poque. ‘The cannon and musketry were’ roar. 
ing in all the strects contiguous to that through which 
Latayette was passing on foot. It was an affecting Cir- 
cumstance to see the people recognising with transport 
the v;'teran of liberty, but saying “only in a low voice, 
Vivre Lafayette! for fear of pointing ‘nm out to the sol- 
diers of Charles X., and hastening to open the shop doors, 
in order that the barricades might not obstruct his pas- 
sage. Thus through many dangers, and abundant proofs 
of the popular solicitude for his safety, the general ar- 
rived at M. Laffitte’s, whither also repaired a number’ of 
his colleagues, and various deputations of brave citizens 
who came to takc*him and conduct him’to the Hotel-de- 
Ville, rétently carried ‘and definitively oceupied by’ the 
patriots. 

I have caid that at daybreak the people and the royal 
troops had, on cither side, recommenced hostilities with 
great fury. In order to understand What is ‘now géirig 
to take place at M. Leffitte’s, and’ the ‘heww ‘poSture’in 
which we shall find the’ gentlémeén of the Chainber put- 
ting themselves, it is requisite’ to ‘Call to mind the’ turn 
which the military opefitions’ had ‘taken’ in ‘the ¢ourte 
of that decisive morning, and even before the assembling 
of the thirty-five “or forty deputies whith ‘met ‘atthe 
tnansion of their worthy colleague Mf. Laffitte, at leven 
é’clock. eee : /' 

A great number? of partial conflicts had béen restinvéd 
with the dawn; and, with the execption ofthe Hotél-de- 
Ville, the approaches of the! :Place-te-Greve, and the 
Boulevards St. Denis and St» Martinyfronm all whiclythe 


enemy had been repulsed: the» day before, the ‘struggle 


continued during’ the day:of the 28thi There, around 
the barricades, in the -streets, in the Houses) under the 
porticoes of the churches, every where, were profusely 
repeated that multitude of acts of heroism, magnanimity, 
and contempt of death, which had already so. distin- 
guished the preceding days. There we find barricades 
rising, as'if by enchantment,’ behind the soldiers dccu- 
pied‘in attacking the barricade which intercepts’ their 
progress ; there we sce women hurling from, the win- 
dows paving stones, furniture, burning brands, in con- 
tempt of the balls which strike them beside their infants’ 
cradles ;. children, waving the tricoloured flag amid. the 
volleys of grape-shot, and rushing amongst the cnemy’s 
squadrons to poniard the horse of the cuitrastier whom 
they cannot reach: I have secn them go gliding under 
the horses, and find out the lower extremity of the: cui- 
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rass of one of the enemy, and thus kill one of those 
soldiers cased in steel, the weight of whom alone was 
sufficient to crush them: I have seen others hook them- 
selves on the stirrup of a gend’arme, and get themselves 
hacked in that position, while endeavouring to discharge 
a pocket pistol at his breast.* 

And how many instances of generosity and humani- 
ty were seen among these miracles of heroism! Who 
can ever forget the conduct of those excellent females 
belonging to the lower classes, who eithcr in their 
houses, or at the corners of the streets, and exposed to 
the grape shot, hastened to bind up the wounds of the 
ee ti struck by a royal bullet, and the soldier who 
had mutilated a brother or that friend} And then, 
when fortune had declared in favour of the people, 
what an affecting sight to behold the number of dwell- 
ing houses, churches, and theatres, which the piety of 
the citizens had transformed into hospitals! Here you 
would see the moustached, wounded Swiss lying be- 
tween two beds in which were young patriots who 
treated him as a friend, and to whom the surgeons af- 
forded the same assistance. 

However, after a few hours’ deadly strife, every pro- 
bable chance of victory was on the side of the people. 
Already several battalions of the line had separated 
frum the royal army; the guard and the Swiss alone 
fought with spirit; but successively driven from the 
situations they occupied the"previous day, in the centre 
of the capital, they retreated towards the Louvre and 
the Tuileries. On the other hand, the patriots finding 
themselves abandoned by the deputies, whose courage 
they had so often, but so vainly, endeavoured to excite, 
came to the bold determination, on Wednesday even- 
ing, of proclaiming a provisional government, which, by 
their own private authority, was composed of MM. 
Lafayette, Gerard, and Choiseul. Some eredulous citi- 
zens having presented themselves at the Hotel-de-Ville, 
to hold a communication with this fictitious power, the 
sentinels repulsed them with these words: No one must 
pass ; the provisional government are in conference. This 
government, which, in reality, only existed in the ima- 
gination of a few patriots, produced upon the public 
inind ihe most beneficial eficct. Whole companies of 
the natienal guard made their appearance, in uniform, 
with armsand drums at their head; the people, embold- 
ened by these rallying signs, and now being convinced 
that they were no longer abandoned to themselve:, 
rushed with confidence upon the forces of despotism ; 
the popular attack assumed regularity on all. sides, 
numerous columns formed and marched to attack the 
enemy, under the command of the students of the 
Polytechnic school, generals of twenty, as a citizen 
poet has appropriately termed them; in short the. Pa- 
risians rushed on to the combat as to a certain victory; 
the event was no longer doubtful. 

Such was the situation of affairs on the 29th, at ele- 
ven o'clock in the moruing. At that hour themeeting 
appointed at M. Laffitte’s took place; and it may be 
easily conceived that it was more numerously attended 
than those of the preceding days. The reflections of the 
night. had operated wonders on the minds of many: 
such or such a deputy, who the preceding day was a 
determined legaliste, now returned with feelings of in- 
dignation, and pierced-to the quick by the horrible ob- 

stinacy which the Bourbons manifested in spilling the 
blood of their subjects: the act was atrocious! Thus suc- 
cessively reappearcd M M. Sébastiani, Bertin-de-Vaux, 
Gérard, Dupin elder, Guizot, and many other of 
the champions of ‘the respeciful complainings (doléances 
ueuses,) the revocation of ordinances, and legali- 
ty at any cost. 

From daybreak, or rather from the commencement of 
the night, M. Laffitte’s hotel had become the rallying 
point of the patriots, the centre at which all the contra- 
dictory and confused intelligence of the events passing 
in different parts of Paris arrived, and whence the few 





* It was a boy of sixtern, armed with a double-barrelled gun 
and a pair of pistols, that first opened the gates of the Louvre to 
the people. 


Another boy of the same age, a pupil of the Orphan Hospital, 


after an obstinate resistance on the part of the guard 


vailed upon by the entreaties of one of M. Laffitte’s bro. 
thers, who had the boldness to throw himself into the 
midst of the soldiers, had just detached themselygs 
from the royal troops and returned to their barracke, op 
condition of keeping their arms, and that they should 
not be compelled to fight against their comrades, 

The combat no longer continued except against the 
guard and the Swiss, who were retreating in every di: 
rection, when this meeting of the 29th terminated ; jt 
was then that Lafayette, honoured with the Confidence 
of the people and the approbation of his col 
proceeded to the Hotel-de-Ville. This march; tris 
umphal, half warlike, presented a superb spectacle, 
Imagine an immense crowd of citizens armed, or With. 
out arms, pressing to their breasts the veteran of liber. 
ty; the mingled shouts of Vive la nation! . Vive La 
efte ! the noise of numerous partial combats which were 
still taking place at the barricades, in the streets, in the 
houses; hear the acclamations of a people abandoned 
for three days to their own direction, and now seeinga 
generalissimo who reminds them of fifty years of com: 
bats in favour of liberty ; five hundred thousand men, 
women, and children lining the streets, leaning from the 
windows, standing upon the roofs, waving their hand. 
kerchiefs, and making the capital resound with shouts 
of happiness and hope; imagine all this, and you will 
have but a faint idea of the popular excitement - which 
greeted the passage of Lafayctte. 

When the procession, slowly advancing in the midt 
of these dense crowds, had arrived in the Rue aux Fers, 
a shower of-tricoloured ribbons entirely covered the 
party that surrounded Lafayette. The general imme. 
diately mounted the three colours, and all those who 
could obtain a portion of the patriotic gift followed his 
example. At the Gréve, the people presented some 
wounded persons to Lafayette, and he pressed them to 
his bosom. Having, at length, arrived at the Hotel-de- 
Ville, where he wasre eived by General Dubourg; who 
had taken possession, and by Colonel Zimmer, who had 
already organised a staff, his first care was to hoist the 
tricoluured flag upon the tower of that ancient edifice, 
and the following proclamation was placarded upon the 
walls of the capital:— 

“ My dear fellow-citizens and brave comrades, 

“The confidence of the people of Paris calls me once 
more to the command of the public force. With joy and 
devotedness I have accepted the power that has been en. 
trusted to me, and now, as in 1789, I feel myself strong 
in the approbation of my honourable colleagues, now 
assembled in Paris. I shall make no profession of faith; 
my opinions are known. \' The conduct of the Parisizn 
population, during these last days of trial, renders me 
more than ever proud of being at its head. 

“ Liberty shall triumph, or we will perish together. 

“ Vive la liberté ! Vive la patrie! 
“ LAFAYETTE.” 

Layfayette was now within the walls of that same 
Hotel-de-Ville, where, forty years before, another genere- 
tion had placed him at the head of the revolution of 178 
Some one wishing to show him the way; “1 know dll 
about the place,” he said, with a smile, and continued to 
ascend the great staircase. What a picture these new 
head-quarters of liberty presented! What mighty recol- 
lections were intermingled with others yet more grand! 
Those immense halls, filled with crowds of onan 
every class, of every ; those combatants, intoxi 
by victory, interesting by their wounds; those i 
covered with fleur-de-lis, coolly torn to pieces ; the bu 
of Louis XVIII. thrown upon the floor ; that of Charles 
X. dashed to atoms ; those citizen soldiers arriving from 
all sides to announce the defeat of the enemies of f 
the carrying of the Louvre, the Tuileries, and the bar- 
racks of Babylon, bringing the colours and 
along the cannon which they had forcibly taken 
the soldiers of Charles X.; orders dictated in haste, and 
despatched in every direction, to pursue and harass the 
royalists in their retreat; those guards with naked 































































measures taken were communicated in different direc- 
tions. It was a surprising sight to behold those magnifi- 
cient apartments filled with riches, those tables covered 
with plate, the chest containing millions, a crowd con- 
tinually renewed of strangers, workmen, soldiers, rich 
and poor, moving about in the midst of all this, day and 
night, and at a moment when society appeared in a state 
of dissolution ; yet not a crown piece, nor a tea spoon, 
was carried away by men who could have done so with 
perfect impunity. ~Even without a coat or shoes, worn 
out with fatigue, trembling with anger, the soldiers of 
liberty asked for cartridges, for orders, for commanders, 
and sometimes for a morsel of bread; but they saw 
neither the gold nor the other precious objects scatter- 
ed on all sides, seeming to tempt their heroic poverty. 
Once again, the people, the true people, those of the 
barricades, never appeared tosuch advantage. 

It was also at M. Laffitte’s that the patriots of the 
departments nearest to the capital had proceeded, to 
ask instructions, which the honourable deputy issued in 
this abridged form: Urge to insurrection, and, if need be, 
come to the assistance of Puris. Such were, for instance, 
those received by the mayor of Rouen, who, on the 
first intelligence of the ordinances, had come to offer to 
the capital the aid of the patriotic city over which he 
presided. This brave citizen immediately set off, ac- 
companied by the honorable M. Carel, to insurrection- 
ise the city of Roven, the inhabitants of which had 
manifested, on this occasion, so prompt, so noble, and so 
determined a spirit. ‘The despatches intercepted by the 
patriots, the demands for safe-conducts and passports 
made by the foreign ambassadors, were also addressed 
to M. Laffitte, to whose house some prisoners belonging 
to the royal troops had been brought. Of this number, 
among others, were three stuff-officers, MM. Roux, de 
Seran, and another, who, grateful for the hospitality 
which had been granted them, and for the care which 
had been taken to spare their lives, acknowledged to 
their host that at the very moment they had fallen into 
the hands of the Parisians, the staff were deliberating 
upon what measures should be taken to send two hun- 
dred soldiers, in the disguise of working men, to seize up- 
on M. Laffitte, and bring him to the foot of the column 
of the Place Vendome, where he was to be instantly shot. 
After remaining forty-eight hours in the dwelling of 
the man thcy had condemned to death, these expeditious 
judges were presented with apparel, by means of which 
they were enabled to leave his mansion and mix un- 
observed among the crowd. 

It was in the midst of this tumult that the meeting 
of the 29th took place, at which thirty-eight or forty 
deputies were present. M. Laffitte presided, and having 
explained the situation of the insurrectionary move- 
ments, insisted upon the necessity of giving them a 
proper direction; he then requested M. Mauguin to 
express his opinion. The latter spoke with the same 
patriotism, the same energy which he had shown on the 
preceding days, and concluded with'saying, that as the 
deputies had remained behind the people, they must 
now at least endeavour to overtake them by organising 
without delay a provisional government. reat 
number of citizens continually arriving from the Hotel- 
de-Ville, pressed for this measure, which was necessa- 
ry to prevent the wheel of fortune from again turning; 
but there still were timid persons who hesitated. At 
length Lafayette arrived, and having offered to accept 
the command of all the military forces, the question 
was set at rest. I must also state, that General Gérard 
immediately declared, that from this moment, he should 
be happy to serve under the orders of Lafayette: it 
was agreed that the direction of the active operations 
should be immediately confided to him. 

Lafayette requested that a civil commission, compos- 
ed of deputies, should be formed, but he declined the 
honour of naming them himself. His colleagues then 
appointed MM. Mouguin, Laffitte, de Schonen, Audry 
de Puyraveau, Lobau, and Casimir Perier, as Munici- 
pal Commissioners, entrusted with the direction of gen-| arms; military posts forming at every point; the 

eral affairs. de Gréve covered with ammunition waggons and 

The Louvre and the Tuileries had just been carried,|arms; the whole Polytechnic schoo] in battle array; 
elsewhere pious hands already digging the grave 


named Pierre Charles Petit-Pére, was the first to scale, in spite of |and the Swiss, and prodigies of valour on the side of|the heroes of liberty; in short, this compound of 4 


the fire of the royal guards and the Swiss, another of the iron 
gates of the Louvre. : 

Near him another young man, ef eightcen, named Charles 
Bourgeois, a locksmith of Rocroi, in the department of the Ar- 
dennes, climbed upon the colonnade, armed with pistols without 
loading (for his powder was expended) to plant there the tricolour- 
ed flag. Five Swiss pursued him, and wounded him with their 
bayonets, but did not succeed in killing him. 

loss of the royal troops could never be exactly estimated. 
That of the patriots amounted to about six thousand; of whom 


the people. This people, still the same, walked as con-| popular tumult and a real battle against experi 


querors, through the palace of kings, and there, as at|troops and generals, resolving itself into a multi 

M. Laffitte’s, at the Hotel-de-Ville, as at Saint Cloud, |attacks of posts and partial successes: all this, rendered 
in every place, it was a Spartan army in the palace|vivid and animated by the consciousness of a great 
of Xerxes. As the price of their victory this people|umph, presented a spectacle worthy the pen of a Tacitus 
only wished to place a corpse upon the throne offora 
Charles X.; not the smalleet article was. abstracted 


Sallust. 
The commission arrived at the Hotel-de-Ville, and 





from a thousand to twelve hundred were killed, and the rest 


woupdad. the fifth and fifty-third regiments of the line, pre- 


from this splendid habitation. At another point,}/occupied themselves about the most pressing wants 


the service, while Generals Gérard and Pajol were in- 
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ing the different points of defence, as a general and 
decisive attack from the enemy was still expected. And 
such, indeed, was the intention of the: court, whose co- 
began to move, and they only abandoned this new 

attack on observing the measures taken by the people to 


them a warm reception. In the night between 
and Friday, the bivouacs of the people were 
spain disturbed by the appearance of some troops; but 
fightin, had ceased in Paris; and hostilities were only 
continued, and that but faintly, in the Bois de Boulogne 
and on the line of retreat of the royal troops, which were 
concentrating at Saint-Cloud. 
One of the first cares of Lafayette was then to address 
apt ation to the army, in order to tranquillise it 
respecting the feelings entertained towards it by the 


on. 
a ended the active operations within the circuit of 
the capital. I now return to the Hotel-de-Ville. 


— 


CHAPTER V. 

The Orieanist party—M. Laffite is at its head—His efforts during 

thirteen years to place the Duke of Orleans on the throne—His 

communications with Neuilly, on the night of Tuesday 

and on the following days—The Duke of Orleans passes the 

night in a summer house in his park to avoid being murdered— 

Arrival of the envoys of Charles X. at the Hotel-de-Ville and at 

Laffitte’s meeting—In what manner they are received—The 

Friday meeting at M. Laffitte’s—Presence of some peers—The 

assemble at the Palais-Bourbon—They invite the Duke 

of Orleans to become Li t-g 1—He does not accept 

their offer until after privately consulting Prince Taideyrand— 
ote. 





The only real government was at the Hotel-de-Ville, 
the only lever which could work, the only authority that 
the confidence of the people, the only one that 
could settle society, shaken to its very foundation. The 
combat was over, and it was now only necessary to con- 
solidate the victory: were the victors robbed of its fruits ? 
My readers will decide: I do not determine; I relate 
events. But, in order to understand subsequent occur- 
rences, it is indispensable to return for a moment to the 
preceding days. 

On the first appearance of the ordinances, some persons 
devoted for many years to the interests of the House of 
Orleans, had conceived the project of overturning the 
eder branch by means of the younger, and all their ac- 
tions daring the three days’ struggle tended to that re- 
silt, This termination was more particularly the ruling 
view of M. Laffitte. The Duke of Orleans was at Neuilly, 
between the court, which committed an error in not sum- 
moning him to Saint Cloud, and Paris, to the insurrec- 
tion of which he was a complete stranger. As carly as 
Wednesday, at eight o’clock in the morning, M. Laffitte, 
who had only arrived a few hours before, sent for the 

of the Duchess of Orleans, M. Oudart, desired 


While the military chiefs were taking measures to con- 
solidate the victory gained by the people alone, and the 
municipal commission and the commissaries charged 
with the different departments were recognising the 
general service, a small portion of the Chamber of De- 
puties, assembled at M. Laffitte’s, was occupied in settling 
the new order of things. A deputation composed of MM. 


at the Hotel-de-Ville, to treat in the name of Charles X. 
and announce to the commission the revocation of the 
ordinances and the appointment of a new ministry, of 
which MM. Casimir Périer and Gérard formed a part. 
These envoys were introduced to the municipal commis- 
sion, and Lafayette was requested to be present. The 
answer was not delayed: the people had fought to the 
cry of Down with the Bourbons! it was now too late; 
those Bourbons had ceased to reign. This is what MM. 
Lafayette, Audry de Puyraveau, and Mauguin declared 
in a formal manner to the ambassadors from Saint Cloud, 
'in the presence of M. Périer, who remained silent. The 
royal commissioners were going to retire, when M. de 
Semonville, having addressed Lafayette, the latter asked 
him if the Bourbons had adopted the tricoloured cockade ; 
and upon his answering that it was an important step, 
the general replied, that if they felt any reluctance they 
might dispense with so doing, as it was now too late ; or 
that all was over. 

On the following day, M. de Sussy, bearing a letter 
from M. de Mortemart, Charles the Tenth’s newly ap- 
pointed prime minister, together with the revocation of 
the ordinances, found Lafayette surrounded by his offi- 
cers and crowd of citizens. “We may put ourselves 
quite at ease,” said he to M. de Sussy, “ I am here with 
my friends, from whom I have no secrets ;” and opening 
the packet, the contents of which he read aloud : “ Well,” 
said he to the people, “what answer shall we give?” 
“ No more transactions with them,” was the cry on all 
sides! ‘You hear,” continued Lafayette; “it is tov 
late.” Shortly after, a flag a truce in the patriot cause, 
who had been sent to the regiments that defended the 
court, had returned to say, that the commander of the 
royal troops at the bridge of Saint Cloud, complained 
that no explanation had been entered into since the revo- 
cation of the ordinances, and demanded a categorical 
answer. Lafayette instantly sent him back with a note 
couched in these terms : 

“TI am asked for an explicit answer respecting the 
situation of the royal family since its last attack upon 
the public liberty, and the victory of the Parisian people ; 
I will give it trankly; it is, that all reconciliation is 
impossible, and that the royal family has ceased to reign. 
“ LAFAYETTE.” 


Seeing that their proposals had been resolutely re- 


debated at the Hotel-de-Ville, while, at M. Laffitte’s, the 
deputies were almost unanimous for choosing the Duke 
of Orleans; or rather for proclaiming that choice, already 
prepared by the efforts and secret maneeuvres of the hon- 
ourable banket. 

Before I return to Lafayette and to the municipal com- 
mission, I must relate what had taken place at M. 


d’Argout, Semonville, and Vitrolles, had presented itself] Laffitte’s, in the interest of Louis Philippe: Already, on 


the Friday, at a very early hour, several intimate friends, 
such as MM. Thiers, Lareguy, and Mignet, had repaired 
to his house to concert measures to ensure the sucecss 
of this grand intrigue. ‘It was there, even before the 
wishes of the deputies had been consulted, that a pro- 
clamation was drawn up, calling the Duke of Orleans to 
the lieutenancy-general; there also the most proper 
means were determined upon to induce the influential 
journals to enter into this combination. This little 
camarilla of a new kind only left the ‘saloons of M. 
Laffitte, in order to work upon a meeting of patriots as- 
sembled at the restaurateur, Lointier’s, and ‘in which 
~ seni 21, renee that prevailed was, that as the peo- 
ple alone conquered, the le ought to be con- 
sulted first of all. ey ns . 

About ten o’clock, almost all the deputies present in 
Paris assembled at M. Laffitte’s; some peers also repaired 
thither ; among them was the Duke de Broglie, who 
spoke at great length upon the excited feelings of the 
people, and the dangers of a republic. These dangers, 
intentionally eS IF by M. Dupin, produced general 
anxiety, of which M. Laffitte skilfully took advantage, 
in order to propose the election of the Duke of Orleans, 
as the only means of settling uncertainties, and arrest- 
ing the torrent. This opinion expressed for the first 
time in an official manner, produced some astonishment, 
and met with opposition; but M. Dupin supported it with 
so much eloquence and energy, that from this moment 
it became evident that the measure which had the ap- 
pearance of being merely deliberated upen, was nothing 
less than a plan already settled between the prince anda 
party at the head of which M. Laffitte had placed him- 
self. Nevertheless, much indecision still prevailed, and 
the discussion was becoming more animated, when the 
dexterous champion of the house of Orleans observed, in 
a solemn manner, that the proper place for the deputies 
of France, reconstituting the government of a great em- 
pire, was'the Palais-Bourbon, and not the cabinet of a 
private individual. This advice prevailed ; it was settled 
that in two hours they should meet in their ordinary 
place of sitting, and the Orleanists took advantage of this 
interval to redouble their efforts and bribes. 

However on the opening of this memorable sitting, 
opinions appeared more divided than ever ; every system, 
with the exception of a republic, found partisans ; they 
spoke, by turns, of the Duke of Orleans, the Duke de Bor- 


en ee ee eT jected by the men of the Hotel-de-Ville, the commission- | deaux, the Duke of Angouleme, and even of Charles X., 


meeting of the deputies which was to take place at noon, 
ei house of M. Audry de Puyraveau, and to suppli- 
ate his royal higness to be on his a against the at- 
tempts of assassins. ‘This overture, w ichgconedy did 
not confine itself’ to simply prudential advice, was made 
on the Wednesday morning, at a time when nothing 
had yet been decided: his highness reflected, but gave 
aily slight utterance to his thoughts. The Duke of Or- 


Kans, however, was alive to the tender solicitude of M. aceeptable to the countty ; that things being sol heoabeht 
f 


laffitte, and merely through condescensionto his banker, 
hé put hinsself to the inconvenience of passing a whole 
cht in a summer house (kiosque) in a retired of 
his park, and around which vigilant and faithful friends 
were watching. On the Thursday morning, M. Laffitte 
ain sent M. Oudart to Neuilly; his advice was of a 

¢ pressing nature; he informed the prince of what 
Ind taken’ place at the meetings of the previous day, of 
the'éxasperation of the people against the elder branch, 
of thé developement of events, of the momentous state of 
affuirs, and the necessity that the Duke of Orleans should 
make up his mind, witfiin twenty-four hours, either to 
Wear a crown, or receive a passport. It is said, that his 
yal highness no longer hesitated, but explained him- 
elf this time in such a manner as to convince his par- 
tistns of his determination to make the very cruel sacri- 
fice they required of his patriotism ; in fine, the die was 
cast, and the Duke of Orleans condemned himself to place 
upon his citizen head that crown of thorns to which, as 
every one knows, he had never raised his ambition. Thus 
M. tte, who had exchanged several messages with 
the Duke of Orleans in the course of Wednesday and on 
Thursday morning, had already adroitly prepared 
the minds of the deputies and some members of the pro- 
Msional government in favour of the lieutenancy-general 
of the Duke of Orleans, at the time when Lafayette and 


ers of Charles X. had hoped to meet with a more favoura- 
ble reception at M. Laftitte’s. On the 9th, at ten o’clock 
in the evening, M. d’Argout had presented himself to the 
members of the Chamber who were assembled at the 
house of that deputy, and had declared to them, that he 
came in the name of the king, his master, to aiinounce 
to them the revocation of the ordinances, and the forma- 
tion of a ministry composed of persons well known and 


back to the state whence the violation of the charter had 
forced them, Charles X. did not doubt that the national 
representation would mediate, in order to place the 
ple’ again under his authority. The answer of M. 
affitte was as peremptory as that of Lafayette at the 
Hotel-de-Ville had been: “War has settled the affair,” 
said he, to M. d’Argout ; “ Charles X. is no longer king 
of France.” M. d’Argout withdrew after in vain insist- 
ing upon the guarantees of inviolability with which, in 
his opinion, the constitutional order still environed the 
king’s person. A few minutes after, M. Forbin-Janson, 
came to announce that his brother-in-law, the Duke de 
Mortemart, requested a safe-conduct in order to appear 
before the meeting of deputies, This demand was com- 
plied with, and M. Laffitte alone remained charged to 
answer the overtures of the new president of the council 
of Charles the Tenth’s ministers ; but M. de Mortemart 
did not make his appearance. 
From this moment, the cause of the elder branch of 
the Bourbons was irretrievably lost, not only by the will 
of the people, but moreover by the determination of the 
two centres of action that had taken possession of and 
directed the movement. T'he Hotel-dc-Ville and the 
Laffitte meeting agreed as to the definitive expulsion of 
the reigning family, but not so as regarded the form of 
government hereafter to be adopted, nor as to the new 


jority in his favour. 


who, incredible as it may seem, still had an evident ma- 
It was at: this: decisive moment 
that M. Sebastiani was heard to exclaim, speaking of the 
tricoloured flag that had been hoisted at the Hotel-de- 
Ville: The only national flag at this time is the white 


flag ! It was also upon this occasion that M. de Sussy, 


unsuccessful at the Hotel-de-Ville, came to present to 
the Chamber the revocation of the ordinances and the 
formation of a new ministry, insisting, but to no pur- 
pose, as it may be supposed, upon M. Laffitte’s deliverin 
these appointments to those for whom they were intended. 
The principal object of this meeting was to pass the 
declaration which was to call the Duke of Orleans to the 
lieutenancy-general of the kingdom. A committee had 
been appointed to. present a report to the Chamber upon 
this. important measure, and they had added to their 
number several members of the Chamber of. Peers, 
among whom was the Duke de Broglie. A warm dis- 
cussion arose in this committee, composed of deputies 
and peers, as to the principle upon which the throne was 
to be declared vacant: the peers and some deputies in- 
sisted upon the absolute necessity of taking as an exclu- 
sive basis the abdication of Charles X., and the renuncie- 
tion of the Duke d’Angouleme. i 
Violent agitation prevailed without as well as with- 
in the Chamber. New machinations, darkly preparing, 
were rumoured about, in order to make the Chamber 
postpone its.decision; it was asserted that an in»portant 
personage, recently raised by Charles X, to the presi- 
dency of the council of ministers, had been met upon 
the road to Saint, Cloud; and indeed this report had 
been confirmed at the Hotel-de-Ville, by different pa- 
triots, upon whose depositions a warrant was issued 
against M. Cassimir Périer. Whatever may be the 
truth of this circumstance, general uneasiness prevail. 








municipal commission established themselves in the 
Hotel-de-Ville. 


dynasty to be elected. These vial questions-were warmly 


ed, when the President of the Chamber, M. Laffitte, in- 
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formed of what was taking place in the Commission, 
and yielding to the public impatience, sent a secretary 
to invite them to repair immediately to. the meeting, 
informing them that if they deferred any longer, the 
deputies would commence the deliberations without 
them. ‘This bold and. skilful measure put an end to 
the importunities of the legitimatists, and to the uncer- 
tainty of the apprehensive. The proclamation was de- 
termined. upon, exactly as: it appeared in the Moniteur 
of the following day. 


M. de Mortemart, with whom an appointment had}, 


been made to repair to.the Chamber, did not come. 
The parliamentary mind was, however, so much dispos- 
ed to. Carlism, that it may be inferred, had this diplo- 
matist been present, he could still have drawn a majo- 
rity into a determination that would. have destroyed for 
ever the: Chamber or. the revolution. The address, 
however, of the deputics, calling the Duke of Orleans 
to the lieutenancy-general of the kingdom, was signed, 
and the victory remained to that prince. 

A deputation was appointed to present this message 
to the Duke of Orleans, It repaired to the Palais-Roy- 
al about eight o’clock in the evening: the prince was 
still at Neuilly.. The deputation wrote to him, inform- 
ing him of the mission with which they were entrust. 
ed, and communicating to him the decision which the 
deputies had just come to. His royal bighness imme- 
diately proceeded on foot to Paris, where he arrived at 
eleven o’clock, accompanied by Colonel Berthoix, now 
aide-de-camp to his majesty. At eight o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning, the de ‘utation were informed that the 
prince was ready to receive them. At nine they were 
admitted into his presence. They were: MM. Gallot, 
Berard, Sebastiani, Benjamin Delesscrt, Duchaffau, and 
Mathieu Dumas. 

I must call the attention of my readers to all the cir- 
cumstances of this interview, because they are of unde- 
niable authenticity, and of a nature to throw a strong 
light upon subsequent events. 

M. Bérard addressed him, and developed, at full 
length, the motives of general interest as concerned the 
nation, and of private interest with regard to the prince, 
which, according to the orator, made it imperative on 
the Duke of Orleans to accept the reins of government, 
noder the provisional title of Lieutenant-general of the 
Kingdom. x 

M. Sebastiani maintained a different opinion, and 
taking for his argument the respect due to legitimacy, 
the precarious state of affairs, and the possible event of 
the return of the royal family, he asserted that the 
Duke of Orleans ought to decline, without hesitation, 
the offer that was made him. . M. Benjamin Delessert, 
adopting the opinion of M. Bérard, whose arguments he 
enforced by entreaties, conjured the prince to save 
France from the anarchy and civil war with which she 
was threatened, and his own family from the imminent 
rain which -his refusal would not fail to produce. 
Never had M. Delessert spoken with so much convic- 
tion and persuasion. 

Hesitating, and -evidently overpowered by fear and 
by hope, the Duke of Orleans spoke, at great length, of] 
his family connections with Charles X.. He wound up 
his speech by saying, that: he could come to:no deter= 
mination until he had: eonsulted a person who was not 
at hand; and bis.royal highness-went into ‘his. cabinet: 
where »M. Depin already was;-and whither M., Sebas- 
tiani was soon summoned. ~.Who was this personage 
by. whose great wisdom the destinies of france were to 
be swayed? it was. M..de ‘Pulleyrand. 

Accordingly, M. Sebastiani ‘repaired ‘secretly to the 
ex-grand-chambcrlain of Charles X., beeome, as: is here 
seen, the sovereign arbiter of the July revolution. 
There also he found a brave adiniral, of whose royal- 
ist sentiments there was no doubt, but whose heart, no- 
vertheless, bled at the sufferings of his country. M. 
Sebastianj presented the declaration of the deputies to 
M. de’Tulleyrand, who answered, “ It is well; it must 
be accepted” and the Duke of Orleans accepted ac- 
cordingly. These facts, 1 repeat it, are here given 
with rigorous exactness. 

Now, let these early private understandings be consi- 
dered in conjunction with the motives which afterwards 
determineé M. Laffitte to resign; and a key, will, per- 
haps, be found to many things over which there has hi. 
therto hung an impenetrable mystery.* At all events, 
after an interval of three quarters of an hour, the Duke 





* It is well known that the determining cause of M. Laffitte’s 
resignation, War, the discovery which he made, that some of the 
diplomatic despatches were withheld from the cognizance of the 
council of minisiers, of which he was pr sident. 


of Orleans, attended by Messieurs Sebastiani and 
Dupin, returned to the deputation, and declared that he 
accepted the lieutenancy-gencral. 

—>—— 


CHAPTER VI. 

Repugnance of the Hotel de-Ville to the nomination of the Duke of 
Orieans to the lieutenancy-general—Lafayette’s advice upon 
this occasion—His wish that the primary assemblies should be 
convened—His reasons for not proclaiming a republic—For .re- 
‘jecticeg Henry V. with a regency, which was offered him—For 
rejecting Napoleon Uf.—Correspondence between Joseph Bona- 
parte and Lafayette. ‘ 

And now what was taking place at the Hotel-de- 
Ville? There, the men who had just made’ the revolu- 
tion, and particularly the young men, who still had 
arms in their hands, loudly demanded a republic, with 
Lafayette for its president. Numerous bodies of pax 
triots pressed him to seize upon -power before the in- 
trigue, which they saw at work, should have laid hold 
upon it. But, although touched with gratitude, Lafay- 
ette nevertheless persisted in his adherence to those 
prineiples of disinterestedness which had been the rule 
of his political life; he repelled in an affectionate but 
determined manner the solicitatious which met him on 
all sides: I even remember that amidst the throngs 
which successively surrounded him, and the contradic- 
tory offers that were made him, some men, less republi- 
can than the worthy general, came and said to him, 
“Well, if we must lave a king, why not you?” “1 
will answer you,” returned Lafayette, “in the words 
of the’ Marshal de Saxe, when it was proposed to him 
to become a member of the French academy—‘ That 
would sit as well upon me as a ring: upon a cat’s 
paw.’ ” 

Lafayette’s explicit wish, that which he had repeat- 
edly expressed, was for the appointment of a provisional 
government until the primary assemblies should have 
been converied, agrecably to the form indicated by the 
Constituent Assembly, and the nation should have de- 
clared its will as to the form of government it consider- 
ed suitable fur it, and as to the dynasty to be founded 
—in the event, be it well understood, that that will 
should be pronounced in favour of the monarchical sys- 
tem. But such was not the opinion of the deputies; 
and it must here be borne in mind that they represent- 
ed eighty thousand of the most respectable class of citi- 
zens in the country, and that the fixed principles of La- 
fayette imposed the obligation upon him to bow with 
deference before this national representation, however 
incomplete and vicious it might otherwise appear in his 
eycs; neither ought the electoral events which had pre- 
ceded by a few days only the revolution of July, to be 
overlooked. 

The press, the patriotic societies, all the liberals in 
short, had united and directed their efforts towards one 
sole end, the re-election of the two hundred and twenty- 
one who had voted the address. The fate of France 
seemed to depend on this resuit; and to attain it, these 
principle-men had in some sort been deified, without, 
however, overrating the intrinsic civism of a great 
many of them: it was an urgent necessity of the time; 
but this necessity had acquired for the re-elected an un- 
limited confiderice, the feeling of which powerfully 
swayed the public mind at the moment the ordinances 
appeared. ‘The whole of France was then in a manner 
under the spell of the enthusiasm. excited by the elec- 
tion proceedings. Now, the two hundred and twenty- 
one, themselves the objects of that enthusiasm, which 
was still at its height, would have neither the provi- 
sional government nor the primitive assemblies called 
for by the wishes of Lafayette. ' FE 

What was to be done? was he to disavow the author- 
ity, at least the moral authority, of the Chamber, and 
come toa rupture with it? But, in the general dispo- 
sition of men’s minds, would not this have exposed him 
to quarrel with the greater number uf the departments, 
and to see perhaps the revolution limited to Paris? 
Reject to-day, as unworthy, those very men who but 
yesterday had been borne triumphantly on the shield of 
liberty as her firmest supporters! In acting thus, who 
would not have dreaded to appear as insulting the na- 
tional understanding, as separating the cause of the 
provinces from that of the capital, and as provoking a 
civil war which might then have smothered the revolu- 
tion in its cradle? . 

These paramount considerations the patriots too fre- 
quently lose sight of, when, judging from after events, 
and without recurring to original circumstances, they 
blame Lafayette for having remained faithful to his po- 
litical creed, in not forcibly overcoming the resistance 
of a Chamber in which, in the absence of all other na- 





tional representation, he beheld the chosen of the 

A minister of Charles X. had asked for a monarchieal 
5th of September. Well then! to have trampled on th 
will of the Chamber of Deputies, in the crisis into 
which the country had been..so unexpectedly pl 
would have been considered by France as a republicg, 
25th of July. And who, at the time, would not har 
shrunk from, the possible consequences of a national 3». 
action? Doubtless, the people had been robbed of the 
fruits of their victory by intriguc; but that intrigue wa, 
clothed in the. senatorial gown, and it was not for the 
sword of Lafayette to attack it im the very sanctuary of 
the national. representation. ‘ 

Besides, it is true, that, considering the lieutenan. 
cy-general of the Duke of Orleans as merely a form of 
government essentially provisional, this choice was more 
satisfactory to Lafayette than any other. Indeed, when 
interrogated as early as the Friday morning, b 
friends of his royal highness, he had told them 
without knowing much of that prince, he esteemed his 
personal character, and the simplicity of his manner: 
that he had witnessed his ardent patriotism in his youth; 
that he had fought under none but the tri-coloured flag; 
and that these considerations sufficed to induce him to 
offer‘no opposition to his being entrusted with the lien. 
tenancy-general. 

Independently of this arrangement, there were three 
other alternatives; a republic ; Henry V. with a re ; 
and Napoleon II. or a regency in his name. These 
three systems had each its partizans, and here it is 
per to reply with candour to the reproaches with which 
they. have all assailed Lafayctte, 

t is certain, and Louis Philippe himself then acknoy. 
ledged it, that the republic, which engrosses all the affee. 
tions of Lafayette, was essentially the best form of go. 
vernment to be adopted. But, in the circumstances of 
the country, was it possible to overlook the force of the 
painful impression which the word republic had left in 
France, and the dread which that name still inspired in 
the contemporaries of the reign of terror, and in the sons 
of the numerous. victims who had perished under jit? 
Frightful recollections beset eyery mind. They saw, 
doubtless without cause, but, they thought thcy saw al 
ready a revival of those revolutionary tribunals, in which 
counsel were forbidden to defend, and in which a jury, 
self-styled republican, composed of thirty, forty, and then 
of sixty, judicial murderers, made the guillotine strean 
with blood, amidst cries of Vive la Lrherté ! and sent.in. 
discriminately to the scaffold all that was conspicuous 
for merit, for talents, for services performed, or even for 
beauty ; for beauty itself'was then a title to, proscription. 
The republican marriages of Nantes were not forgotten;* 
the horrors of famine, bankruptcy, the maximun, the 
mutual denunciations, the confiscations, and those fright. 
ful days, when terrorism, in a state of madness, had es. 
tablished it as a principle of government, thut the tree.of 
liberty ought to be watered with blood, and that money 
must be coined on the Place de lu Révolulion. . These 
reminiscences oPan epoch too near our, own times, terti- 
fied: many minds, which reflected not that, almost. «ll 
there horrors were committed by the ¢ounter-reyolution- 
ists, and at the instigation of forcigners, to pollute the 
sacred names of liberty, equality, and republic. _ It was 
remembered, too, that. even under the. Republic, when 
brought back to better principles by the consgitution of 
the year III., and likewise under the Directory, France 
had still groaned under many acts of violence, dilapida- 
tions, and, corruptions; and that, in short, the.co 
had been reduced to consider the transaction of the 18 
Brumaire as the only means of preventing the returnot 
jacobin terrorism. Such, it must be confessed with pain, 
were the events which, giving rise to a prejudice as.rid- 
culous as it was unjust, and to a lamentable confoundi 
of the Republic with the excesses to which it. had serv 
as a pretext, had left in men’s breasts a decided aversion 
for that denomination of government. It was useless to 
urge that if, in ancient times, and more recently in 
France, in Venice, and in Genoa, the term republic: had 
denoted ideas of terror, and even of slavery, it was quite 
otherwise when applied to the American states, where 
on the contrary, it expresses principles, and establishes 
facts, diametrically opposite to those so much reprobated. 
But the prejudice was not the less prevalent; and it is 
undeniable, that with the exccption of a very few old re- 
publicans, and of a great many young men, who, though 
enamoured of that form of government, had not yet per- 
haps very settled notions as to the democratic arrange- 





* This was the term given to the d ownings of Nantes, which 
consisted in binding together a man and ajwoman, and then pre 
cipitating them into the waves, by means of a vessel with’a valve 
in its bottom. 
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ments that would suit them—it is, I say, undeniable, 
that with few exceptions beyond these, the proclaiming 
of a republic would have given rise to almost universal 
glarm and opposition in France. And again, would the 
army have been as favourably disposed for a republic, as 
for'a prince raised to the throne by the voice of the 

Chamber of Deputies? 1 think not. 
Next came to be considered Henry V., with a regency. 
as I was, fortunately, about Lafayette’s person, 
and-honoured with his confidence in these trying mo- 
ments, 1 can affirm that to the last instant, and even 
while.the deputies were deliberating on the lieutenancy- 
eral, proposals were made him on that subject; and 
that the regency was repeatedly offered to him. But it 
was. evident the Carlist party, both clergy and nobility, 
ught in this arrangement a truce only, as a medium 
through which to return again to another state of things. 
Besides, the principle of legitimacy would have: ill ac- 
corded with republican institutions: the answer of La- 
fayette was as it ought to be. ; 
‘And finally, there was a third alternative, which con- 
sisted in calling to the throne Napoleon LL, or consti- 
tuting a regency in the name of that young Austrian 


ince. 
On this subject I cannot better unfold the motives that 
swayed Lafayette, than by producing the letter which he 
wrote to the Count de Survilliers, Joseph Bonaparte, in 
mswer to an overture which that prince made him on 
behalf of: his nephew. I ask. pardon of the noble general 
for having availed myself of my situation about his per- 
son, to copy these important documents; which, how- 
ever, I should have abstained from publishing, if the 
etter to which his was in reply had not been inserted in 
mAmerican journal, by the special care of Prince Joseph 
himself. At all events, I offer these papers to the par- 
tisans of the Napoleon dynasty, as the apology for the 
eonduet observed by Lafayette in regard to them, and 
asthe expression of his individual sentiments towards 
that imperial family, between whom and himself there 
has always existed, and still exists, an interchange of 
kindnesses. But how was it to be expected that he, who 
inthe course of a long life had sacrificed his dearest af- 
fections to. his’ political duties, should in this instance 
allow private considerations to outweigh that which he 
deemed necessary for securing the liberty and happiness 
of France! [Here follows the correspondence which has 
already appeared in almost every newspaper in the 
Union.) 

—<>>— 


CHAPTER VII. 

Lafayette takes two great measures—The Hote!-de-Ville and the 
Chamber of Deputies, on the 2d of August—Lafayette insists that 
every thing shall remain in.a provisional state—Order of the day 
—Visit of the Duke of Orieans to the Hote!-Je-Ville—Opposition 
to the Lieutenancy-general—Lafayetie’s eflorts 10 appease this 
opposition—The popular throne and the republican institutions 
—Charles X. seeks to retire inio La Vendée—£xpedition to Ram- 
bouillet, 
lafayette waited until the representatives of the coun- 

tty-should:take that first step, in the name of the people, 

which none but they had a right to take. : His accession 
to'power,; however, was marked by tivo great measures, 

ich France would most certainly not have ‘obtained 
tither from the government or the legislature, had they 
heen submitted to their decisions. ' He hastened to pro- 
thimy:in a solemn manner, and ‘as'‘an absolute prelimi- 

Maty:to “any future arrangement, the doctrine of ‘the 

sreteignty.of the ‘people, which Napoleon and the Bour- 

bins had placed, for thirty years, among the ‘number of 
political. chimeras, and even of wicked ‘intentions. He 
«down as a principle, and carried into effect, the 
wming of the whole nation, town and country, them: 
selvesappointing their officers; a principle which dated 
fom 1789, but which the despotism of the last thirty- 
two years had also rejected as the most dangerous of in- 
stitutions, the most incompatible with public order and 
the maintenance of power. The reception which the 
tmouncing of such doctrines had encountered in the 
ber whenever Lafayette ventured to profess them, 
had‘made him feel the necessity of establishing them as 
ainght,and putting them in action before either the 

Viamber, or king, could have an opportunity ‘of combat- 

ig or modifying them. And, indeed, who can’ now 

had these two capital institutions beert methodi- 
ally submitted to the king’s council, or to the delibera- 
tion of the legislature, but that they would haive been 
mutilated ? Is it not, above all, evident that a projel to 

‘ompose the national guard of all the citizens, and to in- 

Wat it with the right of choosing its own officers, would 

have been, without remorse, thrown out by passing to 

the order of the day? This is so true, that. Lafayette 
n had to contend for the preservation of the principle 


which he had put in vigour, and that, upon one occasion, 
a short time atte: the first days of the revolution, he was 
obliged: to contradict, by an order of the day, a publica- 
tion of the government which tended to reduce the arm- 
ing of the national guards to towns containing. three 
thousand or more inhabitants. 

1 now return to what took place on the 2d of August, 
in the Chamber of Deputies and at the Hotcl-de- Ville. 

‘The members present in Paris had raised the Duke of 
Orleans to the lieutenancy-general of the kingdom. A 
deputation of the Chamber repaired to the Hotel-de-Ville, 
to inform Lafayette of this legislative decision, to which 
he did not hesitate giving his assent, expressing, how- 
ever, his perfect. conviction thatiall that had taken vlace 
must only be provisional, and that nothing was yet de- 
finitive. but.the victory and sovereignty of the people. 
This opinion was distinctly repeated in an order of the 
day which he published on the 2d: of August, and in 
which he’said : é 

“ In the glorious crisis in which Parisian energy has 
reconquered our rights, all yet remains provisional ; there 
is nothing definitive but the sovereignty of those national 
rights and the eternal remembrance of the grand weck 
of the people.” 

The proposal of the leutenancy-general had been 
transmitted to the Duke of Orleans on the Friday even- 
ing. The prince, on his return the same day to the 
Palais-Royal, hastened to send and compliment the Ho- 
tel-de-Ville and General Lafayette. On the Saturday 
morning he caused his visit. to be announced to him. 

Meanwhile the nomination of the Duke of Orleans had 
met with a strong opposition among the combatants of 
July. No complaints were made against this prince ; 
but his being a Bourbon was a circumstance invincibly 
repugnant to the majority of the citizens who had shed 
their blood during the three days. ‘This name excited 
hateful recollections and a violent irritation, when the 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom arrived at the Hotel- 
de-Ville, where he might hear a few shouts of Vive le 
Duc d'Orleans ! drowned by the cries, a thousand times 
repeated, of Vive la Liberté! Vice Lafayetie! This op- 
position was renewed yet ‘more strongly the moment the 
prince entered the hall of the throne. Young men still 
covered with perspiration and dust,.answered the crics 
of Vive le Duc d'Orléans! uttered by the deputies, with 
a very significant cry of Vire Lafayette! Proclamations 
which spoke of the prince with eulogy, had been torn 
down, and the agents who had placarded them had been 
seized and ill treated by the people. ‘The Place of the 
Hotel-de-Ville was filled with an immense crowd, «..iong 
whom a great many were heard to exclaim: JVo more 
Bourbons ! The reception which Lafayette was. about to 
give the licutenant-general was impatiently expected; 
all eyes were turned towards these two personages: a 
deputy, M. Viennet, read the declaration of the Chamber, 
which excited no sensation ; but when Lafayette, holding 
out his hand to the Duke of Orleans, delivered to him a 
tricoloured fiag, and conducted him to one of the windows 
of the Hotel-de-Ville, the enthusiasm was renewed, arid 
shouts less unfrequent of Vive le Duc d’Orleans! min- 
gled with universal cries of Vive Lafayette! Circum:- 
stances, however, were assuming a serious aspect; in the 
interior of the Hotel-de-Ville, and even under the eyes 
of the prince, discontent was expressed in unequivocal 
terms ; Genéral Dubourg, (since violently persecuted by 
the ‘ministry, of Louis: Philippe,) opening a «window 
and: ‘showing the people to His ‘Royal Highness, even 
went so far us to-say; “ Monseigneur, you know our 
wants and our rights ;.should you forget them, we? will 
bring them ‘to your recollection.” Jn fine, it was to be 
feared that the people would resame their arms ‘and 
again take possession of the field of battle. 


Then did Lafayette make use of his all-powerful an- 
thority with the leaders of the insurrection, and obtain 
from them a promise that tranquillity should not be dis- 
turbed, engaging on his part to obtain from the new 
powers the guarantees which the revolution had the 
right to exaet, and ‘which he summed up in the words, a 
popular throne, surrounded with republican institutions ; 
that is to say, the adoption of the fundamental doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the people, the abolition of the 
hereditary peerage, the abolition of the property qualifi- 
eation for deputies, the most extensive application of the 
broadest electoral principle to the municipal and com- 
munal organisation, the re-establishment of the national 
guard according to the principles of the constitution of 
1791, and the suppression of moncpolics contrary to the 
general interests of commerce and manufactures. 

Lafayette, adopting these bases as the expression of 
his own opinions, went and presented them at the Palais- 
Royal, whence he returned with the assurance that such 





was also the settled opinion of the lieutenant-general. 
* You know,” be had said to the Duke of Orleans, “ that 
Tam a republican, and that I consider the constitution of 
the United States as the most perfect that has ever exist- 
ed.”—* I think as you do,” answered the Duke of Or- 
leans; “ it is impossible to have passed two years in Ame- 
ricu without being of that opinion; but do you think, in 
the situation of krance, and according to general opinion, 
that it is proper for us*to adopt il ?”—* No,” answered 
Lafayette ; “ what is at present necessary for the French 
people, is a popular throne surrounded with republican 
institutions.” —* It is exactly so that I understand it,” 
replied the prince. 

All that was said upon this occasion by the prince 
and Lafayette, breathed the same republican opinions on 
the part of His Royal Highness, whose liberal proies- 
sions even went beyond the hopes of him by whom he 
was addressed. 

Lafayette hastened to make public the engagement 
which the lieutenant-general had entered into with him; 
and/to use his own expressions, this engagement, which 
people will appreciute as they please. finallyrallied around 
us both those who wished not for @ monurch, and those 
who wished for any other except a Bourbon.* 

It is necessary, in the history of this revolution, here 
to point out one of the great avocations which must have 
prevented Lafayette from paying a very strict attention 
to the first steps of the new government and of the 
Chamber of Deputies. While, at his head quarters, they 
were incessantly occupied in restoring order in the ca- 
pital, and organising extensive means of defence or at- 
tack, in the event of a prolonged resistance, the court 
and the royal army were retreating on Versailles and 
Rambouillet, where Charles X. had resolved to take up a 
position and defend’ himself. From this point the de- 
throned king hoped to raise La Vendée and the western 
departments, with which he had already opened a commu- 
nication. Lafayette, foreseeing this mancuvre, hastened 
to form a corps of fifteen or twenty thousand volunteers, 
the command of which he entrusted to General Pajol, 
appointed Colonel Jacqueminot head of the staff, with his 
son George Lafayette as his aide-de-camp. ‘This army, 
exhibiting so fantastic an appearance in its diversity of 
costumes and arms, in the number of omnibuses, fiacres, 
cabriolets, and vehicles of every kind, which were to con- 
vey them to the field of battle; but at the same time so 
interesting by its ardour and patriotism ; began its march 
to Versailles, after being reviewed by Lafayette in the 
Champs-Elysées. ‘The previous day, a weak advanced 
guard, commanded by Colonel Poque, had been directed 
towards this point, in order to follow the enemy’s move- 
ments, and to claim the crown jewels, which the royal 
family had carricd off. This missicn occasioned the ex- 
change of some flags of truce, and it was while. acting 
in this capacity that Colonel Poque, whose sacred cha- 
racter was so shamefully disregarded by a general now 
in active service,t was fired at by a Swiss platoon; his 
horse was killed and this brave officer’s foot was shat- 
tered. In the night after the departure of the patriot 
army, Lafayette received, at the Hotel-de-Ville, a. visit 
from a general officer, who, having been at Rambouillet 
at the time when Charles X..was reviewing his_troops, 
had availed himself of the opportunity to collect the mest 
exact particulars respecting the strength of the royal 
army. 

This army still consisted of forty pieces of cannon and 
twelve thousand effective men, including three fine ca- 
valry regiments. ,, Lafayette was not without un@asiness 
at the thought that this artillery and cavalry, which he 
was informed were animated with the very worst spirit, 
might, in the plains of Rambouillet, attack the patriot 
forces with advantage, the formation of which had been 
so spontaneous and so incomplete: He immediately 
transmittcd the accounts he had just received to General 
Pajol, directing him, in the event of an attack, to repair 
to the woods, where the volunteers would not fail to re- 
cover their superiority. Fortunately, the rapid and bold 
movement of the Parisian army had overawed the royal 
family, and the apprehended collision did not take place. 
The three commissioners from the provisional govern- 





* It has been falsely asserted that Lafayette, showing the Dako 
of Orleans to the peop'e, had said: Brhold the brst of republics. 
Lafayette has explained bis thoughis, ard restored the sense of his 


expressions, in a letter addressed to General Bernard, which the lat- 


ter published in the American journals. He said, speaking of the 
monarchy of July: This 18 what we have been able to make most 
like a republic ; and noi, Beiald the Lest of republics. 

+I must state in this place, that when Lafayette ordered that the 
general who had caused the flag of truce to be fired at should be 
brought to a court martial, Colonel Poque had the generosity, to im- 
plore forgiveness for this Vandal, and even urged that his name 





should not be inserted in the order of the day. 
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ment, MM. Maison, Odilon-Barrot, and Schonen, arrived 
at Rambouillet, when it was agreed that the crown 
jewels should be restored, and that the royal family 
should withdraw by short stages towards Cherbourg, 
followed by such troops as chose to accompany them to 
the frontier. 

This day presented an astonishing spectacle. On one 
side, a perjured king, who, after tearing to pieces the 
fundamental compact, prociaimed absolute power, caused 
his fellow countrymen to be fired upon and butchered dur- 
ing three days, ordered the very men in whose power 
he now. found himself to be arrested and shot, was tra- 
versing Franee under the protection of three commis- 


sioners, wearing the tricoloured cockade, —— a 
population still trembling with indignation, without, 


however, any demonstration of resentment, to insult such 
well deserved misfortune. On another side, fifteen or 
twenty thousand Parisian volunteers, returning to their 
homes, without marking their passage by a single ex- 
cess. Again were to be seen the state carriages covered 
with gilding, and drawn by eight horses, richly capari- 
soned, crowded inside and out with patriots laughing 


aloud to: find themselves seated upon the cushions of 


royalty, yet even respecting these remains of chastised 
vanity. 
The following is.the order of the day published by 
Lafayette, at the termination of this adventurous expe- 
dition :-— 
ORDER OF THE DAY OF THE FIFTH OF AUGUST. 


“ So many prodigies have marked the last week, that 
when acts of courage and devotedness are required, we 
can henceforward be astonished at nothing. ‘The general 
in chief, however, thinks it his duty to express the public 
gratitude, and his own, for the promptitude and zeal with 
which the national guard and the volunteer corps rushed 
along the road to Rambouillet, to put an end to the last 
resistance of the ex-royal family. He likewise owes 
thanks to the brave men of Rouen, Louviers, and Elbeuf, 
who, coming to fraternise with us, thought they could 
not better fulfil that object than by joining the expedi- 
tionary army under the orders of General Pajol and Co- 
lonel Jacqueminot. 

“In the midst of the services rendered to the country 
by the Parisian people and the young men of the schools, 
there is no good citizen who is not penetrated with admi- 
ration, with confidence, I will even say with reverence, at 
the sight of that glorious uniform of the Polytechnic 
school, which in that critical moment made each indivi- 
dual so powerful for the conquest of liberty, and the pre- 
servation of public order. The general in chief requests 
the students of the Polytechnic school to name one of 
their comrades to remain with him as one of his aides- 
de-camp. 

“ Colonel Poque, aide-de-camp to the general in chief, 
had been sent four days before by the provisional com- 
mission, and by himself, to follow the movement of the 
royal troops, and fulfil a mission of patriotism and gene- 
rosity. It was while waiting the return of a flag off 
truce, that he was fired upon and severely wounded. A 
strict enquiry will take place respecting this outrage. 
The general in chief confines himself at this moment to 
making known the intrepid, able, and generous conduct 
of Colonel Poque, and rendering justice to young M. 
Dubois, who evinced, upon that occasion, remarkable 
ability and courage, as well as to the brave brigadier of| 
cvirassiers, Pradier, and some others, who were near the 
colonel], 

“ The brave volunteers who, under the orders of their 
intrepid chief, Joubert, accomplished so much during 
the three grand days, have again distinguished them- 
selves under the orders of the same chief, truly worthy 
to command them, by their zeal in the expedition to 
Rambouillet. 

“Our brethren in arins from the. patriotic town of 
Havre had also marched to assist us; they yesterday 
entered the capital to fraternise with us. 

“ LAFAYETTE.” 
—_——— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A fresh irritation is manifested in Paris—Opening of the session of 
1830—Lafayette saves the Chamber—His moral influence gives 
umbrage to the new power—He declares againsi the hereditary 

age—Particulars sespecting the Bérard Charter—Jt is de- 
termined that the vacancy of the throne shall be based upon the 

Private d 





abdication of Charles X. and the D: 

and curious particulars on that subject. 

During the expedition to Rambouillet a fresh irritation 
was manifested in Paris. The Charter, modified by M. 
Bérard, was known. This ill formed. plan of a constitu- 
tion, remodelled upon the system which had just been 


and, at the same time, I beg my colleagues not to forget, 
that if I have always been the man of liberty, I have never 


here the place to speak of the Bérard Charter, respecting 
the origin of which so many conjectures have been 
formed. I am the more able to give an account of it, 


revolution, as it sanctioned the principal abuses of that 
system, and repudiated every idea of’ national consent. 
There was, moreover, some intention of voting the peer- 
age hereditary; general indignation was manifested 
among the men of July; treason even was said to exist! 
It was the 3d of August, the day: appointed by the 
ee of Charles X. for the meeting of the 
hambers. The deputies. attached much importance 
to ‘the circumstance of opening the Revolutionary ses- 
sion upon that day; it was opened in effect, and two 
sittings took place on the same day. That of the 
evening had scarcely commenced, when a tumultuous 
crowd presented itself at the doors of the Chamber, 
with a manifest intention of dissolving it by force; 
the exasperation of the young men was renewed with 
more violence than ever; the members who were en- 
tering the hall were assailed with most menacing re- 
proaches; in fine, the tumult had reached its height 
when Lafayette arrived by the great court, situated at 
the extremity opposite to the scene of tumult. Finding 
the Chamber in great agitation, and preparing itself to 
resist courageously this violation of its liberty, he en- 
quired where the disturbance existed, and presenting 
himself without delay to the assemblage which was 
making the air resound with its complaints and its 
cries :—“ Friends,” said he to the discontented, “ it was 
my duty to take measures to protect the Chamber of 
Deputies against any attack directed against its independ- 
ence; I have not done so, and I have been wrong. But 
I had not foreseen the violence, after all that has taken 
place during the revolution, which is exhibited this day. 
I have no force to oppose to you; but if the liberty of 
the Chamber is violated, the dishonour will fall upon me 
who am entrusted with the maintenance of public order. 
I therefore place my honour in your hands, and J depend 
sufficiently upon your friendship to be certain that you 
will peaceably retire.” At these words the storm was 
calmed; and all exclaimed: “ Well! let us retire! Vive 
Lafayette!” and the Chamber recovered the independ- 
ence of its deliberations. 
It was not, however, with impunity, that the voice of 
Lafayette alone could effect, in this critical moment, 
what all other united influences would have attempted 
in-vain. This power of individual popularity, which was 
then extolled by high and by low, became the cause of 
the umbrage and ridiculous jealousy which broke out as 
soon as the dangers, with which the trial of the ministers 
menaced the new order of things, had passed away. 
Before the public discussion of the new Charter, in the 
drawing up of which Lafayette had had no share, some 
deputies had been sent for to the Palais-Royal to hear it 
read. MM. George Lafayette, Victor de Tracy, and La- 
fayette himself, were present. ‘The reading was hastily 
gone through, and in order to prevent any observations, 
great care was taken to pretend that the Chamber was 
waiting. Lafayette, however, was struck with the ambi- 
guity and unclearness of the article relative to the aboli- 


Hotel-de-Ville. ‘The composition was altered in the 
Chamber itself, on the requisition of some deputies, and 
in consequence of the severe language made use of by 
Lafayette from the tribune. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “ when I come to pronounce 
an opinion upon which many friends of liberty may dif- 
fer, I shall not be suspected of being carried away by an 
ebullition of feeling, or a wish to court popularity, which 
I have never preferred to my duty. The republican 
opinions I have manifested at all times, and in the pre- 
sence of all forms of sovereign power, have not prevented 
me from defending a constitutional throne; it is thus, 
gentlemen, that, in the present crisis, it has appeared 
proper for us to raise another national throne; and | 
must say, that my best wishes for the prince, the choice 
of whom now occupies you, have become stronger the 
more I have known him; but I shall differ from many 
of you on the question of the hereditary peerage. A dis- 
ciple of the American school, I have always thought that 
the legislative body ought to be divided into two cham- 
bers, differently organised. But I have never understood 
how. there could be hereditary -legislators and judges. 
Aristocracy, gentlemen, is a bad ingredient in political 
cakes T therefore express, as strongly as I: can, 
my wish that the hereditary peerage should be abolished, 


ceased to be the man of public order.” 


These words were a death blow to the peerage. It is 


power. 
we may be allowed to 
institutions are incomplete, and faulty in many respects; 
it is our duty to extend their limits and render them 
more perfect. The prince who is at our head has anti- 
cipated our just demands. The principles of several 
fundamental laws have been proposed by the Chamber 
and recognised 
national guard with the power to appoint their own offi- 
cers; the intervention of the citizens in the formation of 
the departmentaland municipal administrations ;-trialby 
jury for offences of the press; the responsibility of 
ministers and secondary agents of the administration; 
the state of the military legally fixed ; the re-election of 
deputies who have accepted office; are already ensured 
to us. Public opinion, moreover, demands no longer. an 
empty toleration of all religious worships, but their ab- 
solute equality in the eye of the law; the expulsion of 
foreign troops from the national army ; the abolition of 
the nobility, old and new; the proposing of new laws 
to belong to each of the three powers; the suppression 
of the double electoral vote; the age and the «proper 
qualification of candidates reduced; in fine, the total 
reconstitution of the peerage, the fundamental bases of 
which have been successively vitiated by prevaricating 
ministers. 


——— 
writing in the same paper, the Journal du Commeres,| 
was able during the memorable days to enrich m 
folio from the notes which he deposited in his own and 
acquaint myself with every particular of his conduct in 
this affair. 

People have been wrong in accusing M. Bérard of x 

cepting, upon this occasion, a part ready cast. The 
idea of the important measure which he su 
proposed, was entirely his own, and the following is thy 
exact series of vicissitudes which the Charter experienc 
before it became the law of the state. 

At ten o’clock on Wednesday evening, the 3d of Aw. 
ust, M. Bérard, discussing at M. Laffitte’s, with My, 
tienne and Cauchois Lemaire, the danger of lea 

any longer to ambitious persons the means of agitat} 
conceived and expressed the idea of putting an end toit, 
by proposing to the Chamber the formal deposition of 
Charles X., and the proclamation of the Duke of 

upon conditions so strict and precise that it would be iin, 
possible for that prince to break through them. *'Phis 
proposal met with the approbation of the small number 
of patriots to whom it had just been communicated, and 
M. Bérard returned home in order to draw up the pro: 
position which follows:— 

“ A solemn compact united the French people to their 
monarch ; that compact has just been broken. The pre: 
rogatives to which it had given birth have ceased to exist, 
The violator of the contract can have no title-to demand 
its performance ; Charles X. and his son in vain pretend 
to transmit a power they no longer possess; that power 
has been extinguished by the blood of some thousands of 
victims. 

“ The act you have just heard read * is a new instances 
of perfidy. The legal appearance with which it is in. 
vested is only a deception. It is a torch of discord they 
wish to hurl amongst us. 

“The enemies of our country bestir themselves in 
every way ; they assume every colour ; they ‘affect 
opinion. If an anticipated desire of indefinite li 
takes possession of some generous minds, these enemiés 
are eager to turn to advantage a sentiment into which 
they are incapable of entering. Ultra-royalists present 
themselves under the appearance of rigid “republicans; 
others affect towards the son of the conqueror of Ev- 
rope, a hypocritical attachment, which would: soon be 
converted into hatred if it could be in serious contem. 
plation to make him the chief of France. 

“ The inevitable instability of the present means of 
government, encourage the promoters of discord ; let us 
put an end to it. A supreme law, that of necessity, has 
placed arms in the hands of the people of Paris in order 
to expel oppression. This law has made us adopt asa 


provisional chief, and as a means of safety, a prince sin- 
cerely friendly to constitutional institutions. The same 
law requires that we should adopt this prince as the def 
nitive chief of our government. 


“ But whatever confidence we may repose in him, the 


tion of the peerage, so strongly insisted upon by the|rights which we are called upon to defend require that 


we should settle the conditions on which he is to obtaitt 
been shamefully deceived, 


Having repeated] 
for strict guarantees, Our 


by him. The re-establishment of the 


“‘ Gentlemen, we are the elected of the people; to us 


they have entrusted the defence of their interests am 
the expression of their wants. Their first wants, their 





* This projet was to have been read at the sitting in which the 


act of abdication of Charles X. and the renunciation of the Dau- 
phin were communicated to the Chamber. 








destroyed, was far from fulfilling the expectations of the 


as, having been connected with its author, by formerly 
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tatives of the nation should have given him permission 
to seat himself upon the throne. Who will-ever forget 
it? The people were still then in all the dignity of. 
their power, and never had the relations between the 
created and the creator been more religiously observed : 
cries of Vive le Due d’Orléans! and not of Vive le Roi! 
resounded from the benches and other parts of the 
house; the president of. the Chamber, M. Casimir 
Périer, reading the new Charter to the Duke of Orleans; 
the prince declaring that he. accepted it; the honest 
Dupont de l’Eure presenting it to him for signature, and 
receiving his oath; a king standing and speaking to a 
people who were seated; and that king authorised, at 
length, to place himself upon the throne, where, for the 
first time, he is saluted with the title of monarch: such 
were the last homages paid to the sovereignty of the 
French people. 

When the lieutenant general had arrived at the Hotel- 
de-Ville, his first care had been to press Lafayette to 
preserve the functions of commander-in-chief of the na- 
tional guards of the kingdom. The prince reiterated 
this request at the moment he ascended the throne, add- 
ing that it was the most efficacious method, the only 
one, perhaps, of consolidating his work. Lafayette, 
thinking that circumstances indeed required that this 
command should remain in his hands, consented to keep 
it provisionally ; although, as I have already said, he had 
refused it forty years before, as giving to one man an 
exorbitant and dangerous power. 

This is the place to relate the services which Lafay- 
ette rendered his, country during the short period that 
he held this vast command. At the name of their gene- 
ral, the national guards arose to life, and formed them- 
selves as if by enchantment. All his time was employ- 
ed, all his anxiety was centred, in this national rearm- 
ing, without which he always thought there never could 
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interests, are liberty and tranquillity. They 
have conquered liberty from the hands of tyranny ; it is 
for us to ensure them tranquillity, and we can only do 
wo by giving them a just and stable government. It 
were vain to assert that in acting thus, we shall exceed 
our powers; I would answer this futile objection by the 
ich I ‘have already invoked, that of imperious 


once recognised, the Duke of Bordeaux alone remained 
of right King of France. So, it was morally impossible 
to infer from these principles the kingship of Louis 
Philippe; and, in order not to be struck with the absur- 
dity of this combination, it was necessary to give credit 
to the existence of a certain protest published in the 
law wh English journals, on occasion of the birth of the Duke 
and invincible necessity. } of Bordeaux, put forth again a few weeks after the 
‘On the faith of a strict and rigorous execution of|events of July, and left without, contradiction on the 
the conditions just enumerated, which must, beforehand, |part of the Duke of Orleans, to whom it had been attri- 
be ati and sworn to by the monarch, I propose to|buted. In any case, it was at least evident that the 
king of the|doctrinaire ministers wished, even then, to create for 
hilippe d’Or-|Louis Philippe a legitimate monarchy; an intention 
which sufficiently explains both the conduct of this 
first ministry, and that of the present cabinet, whose 
principles are exactly the same. 
However, on receiving from the hands of M. Guizot 
the composition of M. de Broglie, M. Bérard declared 
that it expressed principles to which he could not sub- 
scribe, and announced his intention of modifying them. 
Time, however, was pressing ; it was nine o’clock, and 
the Chamber were to assemble at noon to receive the 
communication of his proposition. 


ntlemen, to proclaim immediatel 
ch, the Prince Lieut 





t al 
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iiin the morning of the 4th of August, M. Bérard 
communicated this proposition to several deputies, 
amongst whom were MM. Dupont de I’Eure, at that 
time minister of justice, and Laffitte, who both pro- 
mised to communicate it to the council. At noon M. 
repaired to the Chamber, where, before the open- 
ing of the sitting, he thought proper to mention his in- 
tentions to a great many of his colleagues, among whom 
it met with violent opposition. While this was going 
on, the provisional ministers arrived at the Palais-Bour-| It was in this short space of time that he hurried 
pel assured M. Bérard that his plan had met with|through the compact destined to bind France to the 
the approbation of the council; but that the Duke of|royalty of the barricades. Meeting M. Guizot at the 
Orleans particularly requested him to postpone the pro-| foot of the tribune, “ I have,” said he, “ altered a good 
ition, in order to be able to give it a still greater ex-|deal of your work.” ‘So much the worse,” replied the 
tension to the advantage of liberty! They added, that|doctrinaire: “ you will never be forgiven for it.’ To 
the prince had conceived the thought of immediately ap-|every reflecting man, this phrase conveyed the whole 

plying to the Charter the principles laid down in the|system which is now being developed. 
proposition of M. Bérard, and that in the evening he| I seek not to be the apologist of M. Bérard’s produc- 
would be called to the council, in order to discuss, with | tion; I have already said that it is only a clumsy assem- 
the members of the cabinet, the modifications it might|blage of the most incoherent provisions. However, if 
be.deemed proper to make in it. M. Bérard, however,jon the one hand we reflect with .what precipitation he 
was not sent for by the ministers, who excused them-|was obliged to finish his composition, and if on the ; 
selves by saying, that the council had first wished to/other his first work be compared with the proposition] exist a guarantee for liberty. A great part of his time 
come to'an agreement upon some points under discus-|coming from so high a quarter and drawn up by MM.| was occupied in the immense correspondence which he 
sion, in Shias ae had not yet succeeded, but that he,|/Guizot and de Broglie; if, moreover, the elements of| hastened to establish between his head quarters and the 
M. Bérard, should certainly be called to the meeting of|which the Chamber was composed, be taken into consi-| staffs of all the national guards of the kingdom. He at- 
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theevening. ‘T'his second promise had the same fate as 


the first. 


deration ; the difficult situation of this honourable de- 
puty will be easily conceived; and to circumstances, 
rather than to political convictions, the defects of the 





On Friday morning, the 5th of August, M.. Bérard 
went to the house of M. Guizot, to whom he complained 
in bitter terms of the delay that his proposition had ex- 
perienced and the improper treatment he had met with. 
It was then that M. Guizot delivered to him, with visi- 
ble embarrassment, a new composition, in the handwri- 
ting of the Duke de Broglie, drawn up according to 
the system of the doctrinaires, who had just seized upon 


er. 

The following is the original text of this curious do- 
cument, which I recomméhd to the attention of my 
readers, as typical of the opinion which then swayed 
and has ever since guided the policy of the men of the 
Restoration, in whom, in an unlucky moment, the re- 
volution of July had the misfortune to confide. 

It isthere we must seek for the origin of that mon- 
s#trous anomaly which M. Guizot soon dared to introduce 
amon? our laws, under the curious denomination of 
quasi-legitimacy. 

“Tae Caamper or Deputizs, TAKING INTO CONSIDE- 
Ration, &c. 

“Seeing tHe Act or Aspication or His Masesty 
Cuantes X., UNDER THE DATE oF THE 2p oF AvcuST 
LST; AND THE RENUNCIATION oF His Roya Hicuness 
Lovis-Anrowne, Daupiin, OF THE SAME DATE ; 

‘:ConsSIDERING, MOREOVER, THAT H. M. Cuarzes X., 
inp H.R. H. Louis) Antoine, Davrain, AND ALL THE 
MEMBERS. OF THE ELDER BRANCH OF THE Royat House, 
ARE AT THIS MOMENT LEAVING THE FRENCH TERRITORY}; 

“DECLARES, THAT THE THRONE IS VACANT, AND THAT 
IIS INDISPENSABLY NECESSARY TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
oocasIon.”” 

The qualification for a deputy at 1000 francs, and the 
} epee entitling to a vote of 300 francs, were care- 

ly preserved in this projet, which, moreover, made no 
modification in the composition of the Chamber of Peers. 
M. Guizot had only added, in his own handwriting, the 

ing marginal note: “ All appointments and 
new creations oF peers made during the reign of H. M. 
Charles X. are declared null and void.” 

But what it is most important to remark in this com- 
position, is the order of ideas in which the two directing 
ministers had already placed themselves. What did 


MM. de Broglie and Guizot mean to convey by the |poi ; tad 
It was a fine spectacle to witness. the inthronisation of, 


whose interest had they stipulated the abdication of|a king created by the people, entering into the sanctuary 
of the laws to the sound of the popular hymns of 1792, 
joined with ‘the patriotic inspirations of 1830 ; sitting 
upon a simple tabouret, and waiting until the represen- 


“considerings” introduced in their composition? In 


Charles'X., and the renunciation of the Dauphin, if it 
were not in favour of a third person, a minor? Indeed, 
the necessity of the abdication and the renunciation 





Charter of 1830 will probably be ascribed. 


Vain expectations—Lafayette is opposed to the new king’s taking 


had been got 
victory demanded, nor at all equal to the expectations 
that so noble a triumph had raised. The distance was 
nevertheless great between the new constitution and the 
old charter—between the republican forms, which were 
still respected, and the servile forms of a court, which a 
few days before had weighed heavily upon France. The 
most ardent friends of the Revolution might still dream 
of justice, liberty, glory, a throne protecting the rights 
of the people, an indissoluble compact between the go- 
vernment and the nation. 
thought that the dreams of my youth were realised ; for 
it was to the sound of the “ Parisienne,’ and the 
“ Marseillaise,” performed under the very portico of the 
Chamber, that the lieutenant-general had justappeared for 
the first time in the midst of the national representation : 
and imagining that a time so long wished for was now to 
last, I thought I could exclaim with the old man, Simeon, 
“ Nunc dimittis...” 


to the Duke of Orleans; that the new monarch should 
take the name6f Philippe V. It was the first attempt 
of the counter-revolution to piece together again that 
chaine des tems which the barricades had so rudely 
snapped asunder. 


was unworthy of a republican monarchy, which ought 
to have nothing in common with the pretensions and 
barbarian tinsel of the ancient kings of France. Frank- 
ness, this time, had the advantage over the doctrinaire 
courtiers, and the Duke of Orleans wrote with his own 
hand these words in English: You have gained your 
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CHAPTER IX. 


the name of Philippe VY —Inthronization of Louis Philippe— 
Why Lafayette pts the d-in-chief of the national 
guanine Win he does for that institution—Review of the 29th 
of August, 1830—It was then for Europe to ask peace, and for 
France to grant it. 


The new charter, in the hurried manner in which it 
up, was certainly not equal to what the 





For myself, I confess, I 


Alas! 
It had been decided that the throne should be offered 


Lafayette opposed this denomination, which he said 


‘el. 


tached, in particular, much importance to the creation of 
a citizen artillery, of which a great many companies 
were already organised, and in’ possession of three hun- 
dred and fifty pieces, at the time of his resignation. 
Obliged himself to appoint the commanders of the le- 
gions, in order to serve as a nucleus to their subsequent 
organisation, yet faithful to the principles of 1791, he 
hastened to reconsign those appointments to the choice 
of the citizens as soon as circumstances permitted it. 
This right, essentially national, Lafayette afterwards de- 
fended against the opinion of the Commission who made 
it a prerogative of the crown; he also maintained at 
the tribune that the formation of cantonal battalions 
ought to be made a general and absolute principle, and 
not left dependent on the will of the king. Every week La- 
fayette assembled, at his head quarters, the colonels and 
the lieutenant colonels of the legions, the artillery, and 
the cavalry, in order to concert with them not only the 
means of bringing to perfection the organisation of the 
citizen army, but also the measures to be taken to main- 
tain public order, and for the best distribution of the 
service. 

His mornings were generally employed in receiving 
the numerous deputations of the national guards and 
municipalities of the departments, ho. ed to him 
from all quarters, to pay him their respects and solicit. 
arms, the delivering of which never failed to create him 
difficulties and contentions of which none but officersabout 
him could form an idea. However, owing to the unlimited 
confidence reposed in him by the country, to his assidu- 
ons cares, to his patriotic firmness, and perhaps also to 
the government’s fearing to resist him at the moment 
when the heir to the throne was coming to ask his per- 
mission to serve as a private artillery man in the na- 
tional guard—owing to all this, France already number- 
ed seventeen hundred thousand organised national 
guards, appointing their own officers, armed, and a 
great number equipped, full of ardour and patriotism. 

Who is there that does not still feel a remaining de- 
gree of enthusiasm, in calling to mind the review of the 
29th of August, at which sixty thousand national guards, 
organised, as it were by miracle, perfectly armed and 
equipped, came to the Champ-de-Mars to receive their 
colours from the hands of Louis Philippe, who then still 
thought it an honour to be only their first magistrate ? 
How many guarantees! what glory ! what liberty! how 
much prosperity this magnificent scene promised! F. ifty- 
two battalions or squadrons of citizen soldiers, rivalling 
in appearance and military precision the old bands of the 
grand army, and saluted by the acclamations of three 





hundred thousand spectators, presented a yet more bril- 
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lient spectacle than that of the federation of 1790. It 


was then that Louis Philippe, having thrown himself 


into the arms of Lafayette, exclaiming, This I prefer to 
4 coronation at Rheims, the troops and the people an- 
swered these salutations by a thousand shouts of Vive le 
Roi! Vive Lafayette! An interesting and grand union 
which appeared to have fixed the throne of Louis Philippe 
upon a rock. And that other review, a few weeks after, 
exhibited an assemblage of seventy thousand national 
guards under arms; and then, those twenty thousand 
men of the department of the Seine-et-Oise, whom the 
king and Lafayette came to inspect at Versailles, all sol- 
diers and citizens, all demanding and inspiring confi- 
dence, who ean ever forget them ? with what certainty 
could not the throne of July have promised and: com- 
manded peace! Peace! it was for the kings of Europe 
to ask, and for Louis Philippe to grant it. 

A fortnight after the fall of a perjured king, who 
butchered his people, an immense army had ‘risen in fa- 
vour of liberty, order and independence ; and behind those 
eivic phalanxes, one hundred thousand valiant workin 
men, ready to save the country, as they had saved the 
eapital ; and in the remaining part of France, three mil- 
lions of citizens viemg’ with each other in organising 
themselves against the enemies of our independence, of 
liberty, and public order!! Yes, this day ought to have 
terminated our long vicissitudes ; the name of king had 
again become popular in France, through a prince who 
held out his h2nd to every citizen, and whom all interests 
hail@d as their protector. Yes, on the 29th of August, 
one month after the expulsion of Charles X., the revolu- 
tion, commenced forty years before, might have ended in 
establishing the principle of popular sovereignty and citi- 
zen monarchy : but they would not have it so: the revolu- 
tion is again in labour; the crown and liberty are still 
fearful of eachother ; France does not rise in greatness ; 
she is sinking into littleness. 

Who, while reading the following documents, would 
not have believed in an indissoluble alliance between 
Louis Philippe and Lafayette? 


ORDER OF THE DAY OF THE 30TH or Auaust, 1830. 


“The magnificent review of yesterday ; the admirable 
appearance of the citizen army, the rapid formation of 
which is in harmony with the rapidity of the triumph of! 
liberty ; the, manner in which the National .Guard pre- 
senged itself under arms and filed off before the king, 
excited the enthusiasm of the immense population which 
victory has long designated as the most competent mili- 
tary judges. The presence of our brave wounded men 
of the grand week, of a number of deputations from our 
fellow soldiers of the departments, completed the happi- 
ness of this memorable day. The general in chief con- 
fines himself, at present, in congratulating himself and 
his comrades of the, Parisian national guard upon the su- 
perb and patriotic spectacle which it exhibited upon this 
memorable.day.. What expressions, moreover, could he 
find, after those of the speech delivered by the. king, in 
presenting. us with the colours, and after;the letter which 
he hastens to,communicate to his fellow soldiers ?” 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY ‘THE KING WHEN PRESENTING THE 
COLOURS. 
“ My dear eomrades, 

“ It'is with pleasure that I entrust these colours to you, 
and it is with grec: satisfaction I present them to him 
who was, forty years ago, at the head of your fathers in 
this same ‘field. 

“'These ‘colours arose ayiong us with the dawn of li- 
berty’; their appedrance’ recals to me’ with rapture’ my 
younger years. 'A’symbol of the ‘victory over the ene- 
mies of the state, let these ‘colours become amongst our- 
sélves the safeguard of public order and liberty! Let 
these glorious colours, confided to your fidelity, be our 
rallying-sign ! 

“ Vive la France !” 
LETTER FROM THE KING TO GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 

“1 wish first of all, my dear general, to know how you 
find yourself after this splendid day, as I fear you must be 
much fatigued; but I have yet another very strong mo- 
tive for addressing you; it is, to request that you will be- 
come my interpreter with that glorious National Guard, 
of whom you are the patriarch, and to express to them 
all the admiration with which it has this day inspired 
me. Tell them that not only have they surpassed my 
expectations, but that it is not in my power to express 
all the joy and the happiness they have made me expe- 
rience. A witness of the federation of 1790 in this same 
Champ-de-Mars; a wituess, also, of the grand movement 
of 1792, when I saw our army in Champagne joined by 


| through the medium of anarchy. 





which our enemies found so formidable. 
ness, also, my dear general, to express to the National 
Guard how much I was gratified by their demonstrations 
towards myself, and how deeply they have sunk into my 
heart. 

“ Your affectionate, 

“ Louis Parrre.” 
Quantum mutatus ab illo! 
— 


CHAPTER X. 
Objects that diverted J.afayette’s attention from the formation of 
the king’s council—He demands the emancipation of ihe people 
of ¢olour—He presents to the king the individuals condemned for 
political otfences—The conduct of those in. power towards these 
brave men. 
The numerous occupations in which such great and 
rapid events had involved Lafayette, had necessarily di- 
verted his attention from the formation of. the king’s 
council. He is even accused, and perhaps justly, of 
having allowed the power to fall into the hands of the 
doctrinaires, and, in general, of the men of the Restora- 
tion. .That indifference, which has since become so fa- 
tal, is explained by the character of Lafayette, to whom 
authority was always a burden, and for whom the rou- 
tine of business had never any attractions. Accustomed 
to recover his advantages. in times of danger, he had al- 
ways the failing, a very serious one for a statesman, of 
despising intrigues, and contemning, above all others, 
those of which he might individually be the object. This 
unwillingness to attend to petty machinations and cabal, 
was productive of serious consequences in the sequel of 
a revolution which had been effected at least as mvch in 
opposition to men as to things.. With the exception, 
10wever, of several names, which were associated with 
afflicting recollections, it must be confessed that the di- 
rection given to public affairs by the first administration 
of Louis Philippe, presented nothing alarming for the re- 
volution, at least in the then ostensible and avowed policy 
of that cabinet. 
The faction which very soon set itself up as the arbiter 
of our destinies, had not yet attempted to re-construct 
the Restoration; it appeared to labour only to find for 
France a suitable position, some resting point on the new 
ground upon which the events of July had thrown her. 
The revolution of 1830 had likewise itself deranged 
many interests, thrown many persons out of their place, 
wounded many vanities ; the position was full of dangers ; 
and power, tottering on its feet, sought strength and sup- 
port at every hand. ‘The experienced patriots, on their 
side, recollected that our first revolution had committed 
errors; that the struggle in which it had been engaged 
had rendered it violent; that it had terrified many, had 
overshot its mark, had frequently swept away good along 
with evil; and had ended with bringing back despotism 


It was necessary to pay regard to this predominant 
feeling, and at least, before attacking the new govern- 
ment, to wait until it had settled itself and unfolded its 
system. All the organs of liberal opinions, whatever 
might be the shades of ‘their: doctrines, ranged them- 
selves frankly on the side‘f an authority emanating 
ftom the barricades ; and their almost unanimous coun- 
tenance afforded to the depositaries of power, during the 
first six months of their administration, is one of the 
best: evidences of the real progress that political intelli- 
gence had made amongst us.» Then many of the men 
of July, and, it may be said, the greater number of 
those who had effected the revolution, supported the 
ministry, though’at the'same time deploring the danger- 
ous course to which’it had abandoned itself.. The rare 
exceptions do not affect the. justice of this general ob- 
servation. 

Since that time those men have learnt much—they 
have been deceived, ‘and experience has condemned 
them to the condition of declared oppositionists; but 
not before they had seen the system of the restoration 
fearlessly unfolding itself, doing much evil, and contem- 
plating still more. For these reasons, Lafayette like- 
wise abstained at first from attacking the. domestic 
policy of the government of July, which had he done, it 
might have been a signal for new resistance, and have 
raised up serious obstacles. 

Nevertheless; in the midst of the labours with which 
the reorganisation of National Guard overwhelmed him, 
he did not lose sight of some important points upon 


in three days, and which so eminently contributed to re- {itself without delay. Amongst them was the fin fix: 
pel the invasion which we had the good fortune to arrest |ing and tevognising the rights of thé free people of oy, 
at Valmy ; I can make the comparison $ and it is with |lour, in owt colonies; an important question whiek aif 
delight 1 tell you that what I have just seen is very su-|the efforts of the opposition had never been able to bri 
perior to that which I then considered so grand, and|to a settlement under the preceding government, Ont 
Have the good-|upon by Lafiyette, the minister of 
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from the tribune, that the new royalty considered all the 
citizens of our colonies perfectly equal, and that it dis. 


ority founded on a difference of colour. This was much 
for the cause of humanity, much also for the patriot 
who, the first in France, had attempted’ the gradual 
emancipation of the slaves, and devoted a considerabh 
portion of his fortune to that philanthropic work, 

One of the first cares of Lafayette was likewise té'as. 
certain the intentions of the new authorities witht. 
spect. to the patriots condemned for political ‘Offenies 
during the reigns of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. »4, 
saw in the decision which he was endeavouring to dtay 
from the government on the subject of these noblevyig. 
tims, not only an atonement to be made to justice, ba 
a fresh consecration of the principle of resistance to op. 
pression, and to violation of the laws. | Therefore) it 
gave great scandal to the doctrinaire faction which had 
already engrafted itself upon the new-born court'¢f 
Louis-Philippe, that, on a certain day, when the saloons 
of the Palais-Royal were crowded with deputations from 
all parts of France, un aide-de-camp on duty was’ heard 
to call out with a loud voice, The gentlemen condemned 
for political offences, and Lafayette, advancing at theit 
head, said to the king; “ Here are the political convicts; 
they are presented to you by an accomplice.” ‘The 
king received them with a most touching affability, and, 
reminding several of those generous citizens of the per. 
secutions which, to his great regret, they had experi. 
enced, he promised them all the most solicitous atten. 
tion to their interests, and a prompt indemnification for 
their long sufferings. What have those promises 
duced? The complaints of those brave men have teld it 
to the country; their misery repeats it every day: te. 
pulsed by every administration, exposed to the scorn of 
the sycophants of every hue that beset the royalty’of 
the barricades, the condamnés politique are dying of 
hunger, under the eyes of that monarch to whose throne 
they had served as the stepping-stone. History will 
have to relate that men who, during fifteen years, had 
sacrificed their all for their country, found in it for 
themselves only water and earth, after the glorious Re. 
volution of July. What a monument of the: gratitude 
of kings! 


—<>——_ 


CHAPTER XI. 


|Tnfluence of the Revolution of July upon the nations of Europe~ 
It resounds in the two hemispheres—Sympathies of Englan!— 
Two systems of foreign policy divide the patriots—Non_-intet- 
vention as understood by Lafayette—System of the doctriaaires 
—Consequences. 

Our Revolution of July was. the signal for the most 
amazing events of all. kinds.. The nations were thrilled 
with joy and hope; the despots with. fear and rage. 
The whole world felt itself impelled by an irresistible 
feeling of liberty.* But of all these phenomena the 
most remarkable was the accordance of the popular 
sympathies which burst forth from every quarter“in fa. 
vour of the Parisians. Forgetting every cause_of ¢t- 
mity and rivalry with old France, all: nations withouter- 
ception mingled their wishes for the success of the holy 
cause which had just triumphed: at the barricades: it 
was as one family of nations bound up together, and 
called upon equally to participate in the advantagesiofia 
vast social and political renovation. | «, 

In short, the July revolution appeared as a gift to be 
shared in by the whole human. species, and. for which 
the civilised world acknowledged itself deeply indebted 
to the people most advanced in civilisation. It was a 
event which exalted our common nature, and elevated 
the character of every nation. . There existed not a ty- 
rant in the world who did not tremble, not a slave who 
did not feel. his fetters lightened, in contemplating 
France. The English, above all, seemed as if they could 
set no bounds to their enthusiasm. Whigs, tories,and 
radicals, church of England ‘men, Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, and Catholics, rich and poor, every sect and party 
on the British soil, admired us in the combat, a 





* This great event resounded even in Incia._At Delhi, the Holy 
City, the people, as well as the Hindvo and English authorities, 


celebiated it by a magnificent banquet, to which was invited a 


French naturalist,-M. Jaequemont, who happened then to be in 
those distant countnes. The inhabitants of the banks of the 
Ganges drinking healths to the men of the barricades, and crying, 








forty-eight battalions which the city of Paris had ‘raised } 


which it was necessary the government should explain 


Vive oy reg ? What a subject of meditation for politicians and 
philosophers ! 


claimed the idea of any species of inferiority or Suiperi. 
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ys after the victory, and prostrated themeslves before 
the people that had been able, in three days, to free 

mselves from eight centuries of reproach, and to re- 
dice 2 monarchy sprun. from conquest in the infancy 
of society, to a simple form of government, open to all 
the improvements of the future. 

Who does not remember the numerous deputations 

red in from all parts of England, Scotland, and 
freland, to congratulate the great people, and the great 
éifizen they had placed at their head? And what the 
held by those freemen? Let us listen for a mo- 
wont'to the orator of the deputation from London, 
ing to the Hotel-de-Ville the good wishes and the 
ings of that great city. “The imperfect lesson 
iven by our own country,” said he, “ you have enlarged 
and completed. ‘The world owes you an immense debt 
of gratitude. For our parts we acknowledge, and shall 
endeavour to cause to be acknowledged, that the victory 
which you have gained is that of human nature, and 
we are proud of you, who have so nobly established 
its rights and fulfilled its duties. 

«Bravely have you fought the fight of freedom ; nobly 
fave you used the victory; we offer you our sincere 

sratulations. History has few pages of untarnished 

ory; it has none more brilliant than that of your glo- 
rious revolution to hand down to future ages. May pa- 
frictism there contemplate its highest duties, and hero- 
ism draw thence its sublimest lessons!) We wish the 
liberty which has been established by so splendid a tri- 
may be perpetuated among you from age to age; 
that under its holy auspices the reign of peace and pub- 
lic prosperity may be all-powerful, and that at the foot of 
their altars we may bury every vestige of jealousy and 
imosity. We here express our solemn conviction, 
that the great cause of liberty is the great and common 
cause of human kind.” 

The enthusiasm with which the English applauded 
the courage of the Parisians did not confine itself to 
these demonstratious; they wished to put forth a more 
decided act of adhesion to the principles for which the 
men of July had just fought and conquered. In the of- 
fices of all the journals, in the public offices, in all the 
parishes of the three kingdoms, subscriptions were open- 
ed for succouring the wounded and the families of the 
patriots that had perished in the three great days. 

'The sensation produced in the United States by the 
Jaly revolution, was yet more profound than in any 
other part of the globe. No sooner had the news reach- 
ed New York of the movements of Paris, and of the 
position of Lafayette, placed at the head of the public 
force by the will of the people, than that American city 
gave itself wholly up to the demonstrations of a deliri- 
ous joy. All the bells were set ringing; all the houses 
were illuminated and decked with tricoloured flags ; and 
a festival 2; brilliant, as-solemn, as numerously attended, 
as any of those which had been held to celebrate the 
triumphs of America herself, was prepared in honour of 
the victory of Paris. It was the same at Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Charlestown, New Or- 
leans, and through the whole extent of the United 
States, which hastened to send relief, addresses, and 
deputations, to the French people, to the National Guard, 
and to Lafayette. ‘The flag which New Orleans pre- 
sented on that occasion to the Parisian people, still 
waves in one of the halls of the Hotel-de-Ville. The 
whole of those addresses breathed the greatest, the pu- 
test admiration for the revolution and the men of July, 
and expressed the most touching community of feclings 
and principles. 

The enthusiasm of the American government fell no- 
wise short of that of the American people; on the 7th 
of December, the President of the United States, in his 
message at the opening of congress, delivered a most 
splendid eulogy upon the heroism, the wisdom, and. the 
generosity displayed by the French people in that great 
revolution. In congratulating his fellow-citizens on an 
event so important to the dearest interests of man- 
kind, he only echoed, he said, the voice of his country. 

ing other could he expected from a people such as 

¢ American nation, than the deepest sympathy for the 
triumph of the sacred principles of liberty, obtained in 
4 manner so worthy of so noble a cause, and crowned 
by the heroic moderation which had sanctified the revo- 
nm. “ Notwithstanding the strong assurances,” added 

he, “which the man whom we all so justly love and ad- 
mire, has given to the world, of his esteem for the cha- 
facter of the new King of the French, a character 
which, if he sustain it to the end, will ensure to that 
Prince the high renown of a patriot king,—notwith- 
standing those assurances, it is not in his triumph, but 
in that of the great principle which has placed him on 





the throne, the sovereign authority of the public will, 
that the people of America rejoice.” 

Following our example, the thirst for liberty and the 
love of order were manifested in every part of the con- 
tinent of Europe. Belgium and Poland first put them- 
selves in action, with a force and with a wisdom, which, 
until then, had never been evinced by a people in a state 
of insurrection. Italy, ashamed of her degradation, 
was plotting in every direction. Germany loudly claim- 
ed the fulfilment of engagements entered into for the 
last fifteen years. Switzerland sought to shake off the 
yoke of an oligarchy, republican, indeed, but insolent, as 
all aristocracies are. Spain and Portugal waited only 
for a friendly hand to open the way for their resurrec- 
tion. In short, the interests of despotism had every 
where fallen before the interests of the people, and Eu- 
rope seemed to wait only for a signal from France to 
recover its full rights, suspended but not lost. 

In this state of affairs, what ought to have been the 
external policy of the Revolution of July? That revo. 
lution being consummated, did a European public right 
still exist? and had not that event destroyed all the sys- 
tems produced. by fifteen years of improvidence and 
slavery on the part of the people, of blindness and op- 
pression on the part of kings? In short, had not the 
moment arrived for Europe to create for itself a new po- 
litical code, having for its basis, not traditions, but pre- 
sent necessities? History will answer; she will say 
whether representative government be, or be not, a vast 
organisation which can only exist when supported by 
all, and whether, in allowing the dcbasement of liberty 
among its natural allies, the government of July has not 
proclaimed its own degradation, and worked its own 
ruin. My only task:is, not to seek for what ought to 
have been done, but to relate what has been done. 


externa®@olicy presented themsclves for adoption by 
France, until the development of a future pregnant with 
so many chances. I must look for the motives of these 
two systems, both of which the best patriots considered 
suited, but by different means, to adapt the position of 
France to the new circumstances in which the reyolu- 
tion had placed her. 

A numerous party thought, with reason, that a mo- 
narchy produced in three days by the sovereignty of the 


legitimacy, which the late revolution had*so violently 
bruited in France. This party thought that the moment 
was decisive for the glory and sccurity of the country ; 
and that the interests, as well as the duties, of a monar- 
chy resting upon an act destructive of the spirit and the 
letter of the treaties of 1814 and 1815, were evidently, to 
allow the revolutionary movement to travel over its 
whole national sphere, to sweep away, as far as the 
Rhine, the ignominy of those treaties, and from thence 
to call forth an entire change of the public law of Eu- 
rope, which was a work of violence, a conglomeration 
of alliances against nature, and of burdens without com- 
pensation, which certainly could bind the oppressed na- 


emancipating themselves from it. 
As to the faith of treaties, the war party replicd, that 


right, to make them an instrument of oppression and 
ruin: in proof of this, they cited all the wars which 
even those who invoked the treaties had undertaken, to 
get rid of obligations they had imposed upon themselves. 
What, said they, did Austria care about all the treaties 
which she concluded with the republic, the consulate, 
and the empire? In what manner did England observe 


Tilsit, and Russia that same treaty of Vienna, which had 
granted to heroic Poland a semblance of nationality, and 
some appearance of liberty ? 


July but in a combination of analogous disturbances, 
which should destroy all the bonds of patronage and in- 
feriority established by the treaties of 1814.and 1815; 
treaties by virtue of which Prussia rules from Thion- 
ville to Memel, Austria from the Lake of Constance to 
the gates of Belgrade, and from the Tanaro to the fron- 
tiers of Turkey ; and, which is far more alarming to the 
civilisation of Europe, by virtue of which a semi-barba- 
rous empire has established itself upon the Oder, from 
whence it menaces the Elbe, the Weser, and the Rhine. 

In fine, the war party wished that the balance of Eu- 
rope should be restored, not by the tearing asunder of 
states, but by a just return to the principle of natural 
nationality ; and it did not think that the monarchy of 
July was bound to ratify the spoliation of Landau, of 





Sarre-Louis, of Philippe-ville, of Chambery, of Hunin- 


Immediately after the days of July, two systems of 


people, could not long coexist with the old doctrines of 


tions only so long as they should want the means of 


in political morality, it was a horrible perversion of 


the treaty of Amicns, Prussia those of Presburg and of 


The war party saw no stability for the Revolution of 


guen, &e.; in its opinion France ought to make herself 
as strong by her alliances as by her own weight; and 
it beheld her allies not in thé great powers, but im the 
states of the second order, which from the war of ‘the 
Reformation she had taken under her protection ; in the 
Poles, the Belgians, the Swedes, the Danés, the inde- 
pendent members of the Germanic family, the free men 
of every country. To conclude ; this party, recollecting 
witt pride that France had at all times united her cause 
with that of weak and oppressed’ nations; that, though 
Catholic herself, she had undertuken the defence of pre- 
testantism; that although an absolute monarchy she 
had fought for a republican insurrection} demanded 
loudly that her popular doctrines should now be ‘convey- 
ed to the Rhine, to the Pyrenees, to the other side of the 
Alps, and that there presenting herself either to assist 
or arbitrate, she should guarantee to those nations that 
wished to be free, the right of becoming so, and to 
those, if such are to be found, who prefer absolute 
power, the liberty to keep it; for whatever shades of 
opinion they may individually entertain, the true men of 
July'do no more pretend to the right-of contending 
against the fanaticism of slavery than they admit that’ of 
attacking the enthusiasm of liberty. 

‘Such was the first system of external policy which * 
the most ardent friends of the Revolution of 1830 called 
for with all their wishes; Would it have procured the 
results they anticipated? J know not; but what I do 
know is, that the overturning of the most ancient 
throne in Europe, the unexpected return of England to 
ideas liberal beyond expectation, the resurrection of Bel- 
gium, the wonderful combats of Poland, the convulsions 
of Italy, the movements in Switzerland, the commiotions 
in Germany, and even the patriotic reminiscences of 
Spain, seemed to announce that the time had arrived for 
the complete restoration of French liberty, and for the 
emancipation of all Europe. 

Enthusiasm, however, even that of liberty, has its vi- 
cissitudes, human nature its rights, war its chances, and 
fortune its turns; and upon these turns might depend, 
in the opmion of a great number of excellent patriots, 
the fate of France and the coming destinies of Europe. 
Victory was promised to new-horn liberty ; but, after all, 
the revolution might be vanquished: and’ ean oné éon- 
ceive what that legitimacy in its triumph would have 
brought us back, which even on the brink of destruction 
so insolently denies us even a semblance of" liberty ? 

This apprehension, together with~ the consideration of 
the evils and sacrifices which even the most just of wars 
must necessarily occasion, made it a duty, on the part 
of many worthy citizens, to find out whether some other 
means did not exist, besides having recourse to arms, to 
consolidate the Revolution of July, and secure to the 
great national bodies which that revolution had aroused, 
the power of acting with entire freedom. Evéry'boily 
certainly felt, that upon the fate of the Belgian, Polish, 
and Italian revolutions, the fate of the second French 
revolution might ultimately depend; but everybody also 
knew, that in order to enable those natious to accom. 
plish by themselves tl: great work of their regeneration, 
it was sufficient, especially in the first impulse of their 
resurrection, simply to secure to them the free ‘develdp- 
ment of their own strength. 

Such were the opinions which, in the first days that 
followed the Revolution of July, gained over to these two 
systems of war and peace citizens equally devoted to the 
interests of France and the liberty of Europe: on one 
side, patriots demanding an attack, sudden, spontaneous, 
impetuous as the revolution itself; on the other, also pa- 
triots who, thinking that sufficient courage had signa- 
lised this revolution to make all further bloodshed urne- 
cessary, preferred to the chances ‘of battles a definite, 
strict, and inflexible system of non-intervention. 

Lafayette was of the latter opinion. Was he in the 
right or in the wrong? Persons may differ upon this 
question. We may, however, be pefmitted to believe, 
that if instead of circumscribing the system of non-inter- 
vention to an absurd degree ; instead of allowing it to be 
framed in accordance with every calculation of monar- 
chical iniquity; instead of perverting it, by interpreta- 
tions the most’ insolently jesuitical; it had been main- 
tained, and, if hecessary, had been defended by an armed 
force, in all its rigour; such, in short, as it had been ap- 
proved by Lafayette; Poland, Belgium, and Italy, would 
now have shaken off the yoke which tramples upon their 
rights and threatens our own. And that was not a sys- 
tem-so unheard of‘as is pretended. Thirty years before, 
Fox, Grey, and Erskine, had laid its foundation, in de- 
manding the non-intervention of tlie powers’ in’ the-af. 
fairs of other countries, and in declaring that such non 
intervention would “be sufficient to make liberty bear 
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natural fruits, not only in France, but throughout the}and old men murdered by regiments of banditti, under 
continent of Europe. Now, that which was already |the banners of the Cross, and a tribunal of blood revived 
possible in 1792, why should it no longer be so in 1830?|from the barbarism of the middle ages. What reality 

Upon the whole: non-intervention, taking the word in|there is in the independence promised to central Italy, 
its strictest acceptation; or war, with all its chances, all|consists in the arms and the intrigues of Austria inces- 
its consequences ; such was, in the first days of the July |santly tending to the dominion of the whole of the penin- 
revolution, the policy of Lafayette, as well as that of/sula. 


some of the members of the first cabinet of Louis 

Philippe. 

Here are some facts, which will prove how the crown 
and its advisers themselves professed to understand that 
system, so long as their conduct was governed by revo- 
lutionary influence. — I intentionally select my authori. 
ties from a period when the royalty of July had already 
begun to abjure its principles. 

On the 20th 
the 3d of November said from the tribune :— 

“France will not permit the principle of non-interven- 
tion to be violated; but she will also endeavour to pre- 
vent the endangering of peace, if it can he preserved ; 
and if war become unavoidable, it must be proved in the 
face of the world, that we have only made it because we 
have been placed between the alternative of war or the 
abandonment of our principles. 

“We shall therefore continue to negotiate, but while 
negotiating we shall arm. 

“In a very short time, gentlemen, we shall have, be- 
sides our fortresses provisioned and defended, 500,000 
men ready for the field, well armed, well organised, well 
commanded; a million of national guards will support 
them; and the king, should it be necessary, will place 
himself at the head of the nation. 

“We will march in close order, igs in our good 
right and the power of our principles. If the tempest 
should burst at the sight of our three colours, and be- 
come our auxiliary, so much the worse for those who 
shall have unloosed it; we shall not be accountable for it 
to the world.” 

Here we see plainly described the system of non-inter- 
vention, such as it was accepted by the new dynasty. 
What was its object? I again let the ministers of this 
dynasty express themselves. 

“The object of the Holy Alliance,” said M. Laffitte, 
“ was, to stifle, by common efforts, the liberty of the peo- 
ple, wherever it might show itself; the new principle 
Ereciaumes by France has necessarily been, to allow 
iberty to unfold itself in every place where jt shall have 
naturally sprung up. . The principle of non-intervention 
has the two-fold object of making liberty respected 
every where, without hastening its coming in any place; 
because it is only good where it is a natural production ; 
because experience has proved that in every country, 
liberty brought by the foreigner is as fatal a present as 
despotism itself. No more intervention of any kind— 
such has been the system of France. It has the advan- 
yr of securing our own independence, as well as that 
of the countries recently emancipated.” 

However, the proclaiming of a principle is nothing; 
its application is every thing. Now, to what has the 
lags gr of non-intervention been applied by the monar- 
chy of July? Has it been applied to Italy, which the 
Austrians have entered in spite of us, and whence they 
have only departed, a first time, after crushing that liber- 
ty which the King of the French wished to see unfold 
ilself in every place, where it should have naturally 
sprung up? Was it been applied to Poland? Has it 
even been applied to Belgium, in the affairs of which 
the permanent’ action of the London conference has exer- 
cised for eighteep months the most direct of interven- 
tions? Assuredly nat; for even if the e at soldiers, 
that we went to play on the banks of the Scheldt, were 
to be considered-as a gonsequence of the principle of 
non-intervention, which would be a difficult matter, bis- 
tory would still demand an agcount of the abandonment 
of the Poles, who were, with respect to the Czar, in ex- 
actly the same situation as the Belgians were towards 
William. Posterity will say, upon this melancholy sub- 
ject, that Nicholas dared to insult the royalty of the bar- 
ricades, and that this first ery of a barbarian froze the 
courage of the France of July. 

rt interrogate. more recent recollections, I find in 
them proofs of a deception, or of a blindness, beyond all 


comparison. At the opening of the present session, the pha 


Crown still guaranteed to the papal territories, a real 
amnesty, the abolition of confiscation, and positive me- 
liorations in.the administrative and judicial order. 
Well! what.reality is there in this real amnesty? The 
prisons of Venice delivering up to the dungeons of Milan 
the patriots whom. France has not been able to carry off 
from some Austrian pirates; civil war again ravaging 


of December, the head of the ministry of|the deserts of Siberia peopled with those men to whom 


Speaking of Belgium, Louis Philippe said, “The for- 
tresses raised in order to overawe France shall be demo- 
lished.” They are still entire. 

“ The nationality of Poland shall not perish.” Alas! 
what has become of the nationality of a magnanimous 
people, whose fate it is to be butchered every quarter of 
a century through the cowardice of Europe? See that 
raee of heroes delivered up to the sword of its tyrants; 


posterity will erect altars; the few remains of these 
brave men asking an hospitality which a timid policy 
scarcely ventures to grant them; interrogate that quiet 
of the grave, that silence of death which reigns over the 
heroic country..... Poland is no more—the Russian 
alone is seated in the dwelling-place of the great people ! 
Such are the consequences of the abandonment of the 
principle of non-intervention constantly invoked by La- 
fayette. Instead of protecting our friends, the royalty 
of July has permitted their degradation, in contempt of 
its most solemn promises; instead of providing itself 
beforehand with means of attack and defence, it awaits 
the enemy within its walls; and while it is as evident 
as the sun at noonday, that the avsolute monarchies are 
leaguing together, this royalty, sprung from a revolu- 
tion, disowns its natural auxiliaries, and finds a pleasure 
in exchanging all our recollections of glory and power 
for an abject submission. I know not with what fair 
name it decorates its policy ; but that which is reserved 
for it by history, I do know. 
“But,” we are told, “peace is ensured, Ra soon a 
general disarming will crown the system of the Cabinet 
of the 13th of March, which peace and which disarm- 
ing will give a positive contradiction to the preachers 
of war. Away then with all those uncertainties, all 
those alternatives of calm and storm, which froze all 
hearts, and struck France us with an interdict. The 
fact is certain: it was false that the Revolution of July 
ought to seek for its triumph in identifying French in- 
terests with the interests of every people among whom 
the volcano had cast the brands of liberty! Behold, 
those nations who, following our example, had risen to 
reconquer their country, their name,-their customs, 
their distinguishing features, and laws suited to their 
nature, are again bending under the yoke: in Poland, a 
policy of reaction, vindictive and barbarous, has destroy- 
ed even the last elements of that nationality which the 
word of the King of the French had guarantied in the 


prey to all the calamities of civil war, and of a double 
foreign intervention; Belgium is still in a constrained 
and false position. New convulsions are preparing in 
Spain and in Portugal. Switzerland is dismembering 
itself ; every where national independence, personal se- 
curity, and the progress of civilisation, are menaced ; 
in short, every thing in Europe clashes, without com- 
bining ; and yet the ratifications of the 24 articles are 
exchanged, peace is no longer doubtful, the royalty of 
July has become one of the family of legitimate monar- 


macy, so inactive, so expecting, so cowardly, which, io 


courage, 


character of the Revolution of July which ought to have 
predominated in every possible situation, the ascendancy 


royal embrace : ae peace is ensured. What have you 
still to urge? 
Thus argue the doctrinaires. 


the twenty-four articles is guarantied by all the pow- 
ers; Holland herself is compelled to submit to all the 


stipulations of this treaty; she recognises King Leo-| in which the foreigners: wished her to be. 


. . , —— 
her court: Russia withdraws from Poland a Part of the 
regiments that cover its territory; in short, the 
of Europe is definitively settled upon these bases, 
us receive all these circumstances as certain facts, anj 
also admit that a disarming, which the difference o 
the military systems of Europe will always render ¢p, 
lusive, should crown this peace, and fix the diff 
nations of the continent in the precarious, false, an 
ruinous position, in which they find themselves, as jai 
towards each other, as towards their respective govern. 
ments. Now, is there a man of sense and foresight 
who.can believe in the duration of this monstrous fe. 
organisation, and not be convinced that such a state 
things is necessarily pregnant with new and approgeh, 
ing convulsions ? 

his puerile belief, which some superficial but honest 
observers entertain, with respect. to the Continuation of 
this peace, is the result of a serious error, too ofiey 
countenanced by the false prepossessions of the friend 
of liberty themselves. After the Revolution of July, 
the parts have been inverted, by asserting that Frang 
stood in need of peace, and that foreign governments 
wished to make upon her an. immediate war; and the 
government has dexterously cultivated that opinion, ip 
order to take to itself the merit of a difficulty over. 
come. Hence, the arguments drawn from the dismem. 
berment of the army, and from the relative inferiorit 
of our military force; hence, the explanation of all the 
shameful concessions and all the diplomatic cowardice: 
which imminent necessity has been said to have im 
ed upon us; hence,.in fine, the alleged impossibility of 
saving Poland and Italy. 
_ However, the plainest common sense is, sufficient fo 
dispose of these false arguments. How, indeed, can it 
be supposed, after the events of July, that Prussia, Aus. 
tria, Russia, and Spain, (England was out of the ques. 
tion,) were so blind as to wish to attack France, atous. 


ed by an immense revolution, and encircled by nations 


in.a state of insurrection? How was a coalition-tobe 
brought together again, already cut asunder by the ris. 


ing en masse of Belgium, Poland, Italy, and ‘some of 
the German provinces? Was it not evident that befote 
the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees could be threat- 
ened, the Holy Alliance must have waited the resalt of 
several campaigns upon the Vistula, the Elbe, the 
Rhine, the Po, and the Ebro? And whatever. was the 
state of our army, had not France all the necessaty 
time, had she not, above all, more elements than she 
required, to organise herself in a formidable mannet.in 
the rear of the foreign populations, fighting for a cause 
that was their own? Is the revolutionary impulse for. 
gotten, which in one month would have thrown upon 
the frontiers all those classes which the days of July 
ee from _ occuputions? Are the thirty thou- 
> ; “oct. is stil] g | Sand volunteers forgotten with whom, in a fortnight, 
face of the world ; Italy, decimated by a priest, is still a the city of Paris, alone, hed filled: up the ranks 7% 
army ? 
that were gained with means so inferior to the physical 
and moral resources which the situation of 1830 afford 
ed? Now, as then, France was a soldier; but now, 
more than then, she had for her inseparable 
the people of Europe ; and her cause, in the eyes of al, 
was a revolution free from the terrors'and excesses that 
had perverted the original character of the former one. 


In fine, are the triumphs of 1792 forgotten, 


It was then, as [ have already said, for Europe to 


chies, the juste-miliew triumphs, and peace will be]ask for peace, and it belonged to us to ascertain if it 
maintained: such are the practical results of that diplo-| was our well understood interest to grant it. The most 
skilful calculation of the policy of the cabinets was to 
the midst of the rapid movements that carry Europe] allay the storm which might overwhelm them, while af- 
along, seemed, you said, to have struck dumb that | fecting to do us the favour of abstaining from war; the 
noble France of July, which, in your opinion, could] most inconceivable folly of our government has been, 
only reconquer its acknowledged preponderance by | to allow the kings to recover from their stupor, the na- 
showing itself resolved to brave every peril, and giving| tions to lose their hopes, and to reduce the honour of its 
to the world a grand idea of: its determination and its| diplomacy to avoiding a conflict which its 

Well, this idea has been exchanged for a pa-| neither wished nor were able to undertake. In shott, 
tent of slavery; the manly garment has been stripped] that the honour of France, her reputation, her promise 
off for the swaddling clothes ofthe Holy Alliance; that] to the nations, should have been considered as n 

by the royalty of July, I can comprehend : it is not the 
first time that private interests have prevailed oyer the 
of reason armed, of force in the hands of liberty, which | great interest of the country. But who can help feel- 
she ought to have exercised in the councils of Europe,| ing, that the despotisms that live in each other's exist- 
ve been exchanged for the shame and the injury of ajence, not having all abdicated with Charles X., could 
not forgive the Revolution of July, but must wait toa. 
ake oor words for it, and be silent.”|tack it, until time’ and our internal discords 

have deprived it of all it possessed that was ardent, 
Be it so: the spirit of war is laid; the execution of| ambitious, popular, and formidable to tyranny ? 


Our statesmen have solicitously brought. about this 


deplorable result; they have reduced France to the stat 


Fear has de- 








the Campagna ; the pillaging of Sesena, women, children, 


pold, and receives the credentials of an ambassador to prived these bold men of their experience ; selfishness has , 
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ed their country from their eyes; and the lessons 

of t have been lost upon them. Indeed, the con- 
slation of the past should, at least, have reminded 
them of the — of situation which existed between 
France under the Directory and France under Louis 
Philippe. At Campo Formio and at Rastadt, the Direc- 
‘also made peace with the whole continent, and 

ly renounced all spirit of political proselytism. 

Bat what ensued, a year after the conclusion of those 
treaties? A sa war again broke out in Europe. 
After the battles of Zurich and Marengo, the coalition, 
more severely wounded, took three years to re-establish 
itself; but it did so at last, and then again a general war 
ensued; and history will, perhaps, one day relate, that 
France fought as necessarily for the principles of 1789 
at Austerlitz and at Wagram as at Jemmapes and at 


The peace in which the ministry of the 13th of March 
glories, a peace quite novel in history, is a contradiction 
iven to. the understanding and to the facts of which 
eile European policy is composed—all the obli- 
ions on one side, and none on the other. Now, what 
can arise from such a state of things, unless it be, the 
remaining the same as that which has resulted 
analogous situations? In short, the coalition, dis- 
‘cinted'in its organisation, wounded in its vital principle 
bythe Revolution of July, has taken up again its first 
ition, and a war against France is evidently no longer 
forour enemies any thing but a question of time and 
ity ; the moral power of the revolution once ex- 
inguished, it then only becomes for them a game at 
chess, which probably may not be wanting in new 
treacheries and purchased triumphs. And if these me- 
lancholy forebodings should be realised, what strength, 
what prudence would be able to secure the direction of 
events, and ensure a stay for the tottering throne that 
las sillily courted the’ storm? Will it not then be ne- 
to call up the sympathies of July to aid the cou- 
rage of our soldiers? It will be necessary, let us not 
doubt; for, with the nation as an. auxiliary, another 
Waterloo would only cost us the loss of a. battle, but 
reduced to an army alone to defend the Revolution, one 
disastrous combat might cost us an empire. But what 
shall re-awaken that impulse of the popular masses ? The 
dangers of the country ? I think they will. But to con- 
front at present those dangers, I see only a government 
reduced to wretched shifts, and a throne commanding 
neither confidence nor respect. 

[acknowledge it, my patriotic blood boils at the idea 
of the doctrinaires calling to their assistance the men 
who bled for liberty. They jvould dare to do so ; for seven- 
teen years of tergiversation have proved that they dare 
qoany thing. But the deep feeling of disaffection and 
contempt that would burst out among all classes of the 
nation ‘against them, of what use would it be to the mo- 
narchy of the barricades ? This is a question of interest 
forthe. monarchy to examine beforehand. It would pro- 
mise to return to better principles, and to more honest 
men: Louis XVI{f1. and Bonaparte in 1815, Charles X. in 
1830, also promised it: what became of Lonis XVIII., 
Bonaparte, and Charles X.? Yet Bonaparte had glory 
inhis favour ; Louis XVIII. and Charles X. had in their 
favour eight centuries of traditions and recollections. 
But deprive Louis Philippe of the popular majesty, and 
he is nothing. Seriously speaking, what authority 
would a handful of obscure doctrinaires possess to up- 
hold the work of the people, if the people withdrew from 
them? From all that frame work of power take away 
the Revolution, and to-morrow, you who benefit by that 
Revolution will not possess a crown piece, nor a soldier. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Continuation of the preceding—Notification of the accession of Louis 
Philippe—Insolence of the Emperor Nicholas and of the Duke of 
ai—Lafayette in his relations with our diplomacy—Some of 

the cabinets send a diplomatic agent to him personally—His inter- 
view with that agent—Hissystem of non intervention developed 
Such, atthe close of the Revolution of 1830, was the 
general disposition of men’s minds relative to the ques- 
of peace or war. Already the royalty of the barri- 
cades floated in uncertainty between its inclination for a 
tepose without security, without glory, and its apprehen- 
sions of a conflict which might carry it away, if it al- 
‘owed its enemies to be first in the field—on the one side, 
imaction and the stigma attaching to the treaties of 
Jenna but along with it the expectation of a 
bill of indemnity and a monarchical adoption; on the 
dther, the fire ob insurrectien to be kindled throughout 
ropean continent, the chances of war to be'run, 


newal of all her glories, and the ,certain extension of 
freedom to all Europe. 

The citizen royalty would not comprehend that, inde- 
perdently of the necessity of entitling itself to the grati- 
tude and esteem of the people, there existed another ne- 
cessity from which no new dynasty had ever escaped— 
that of a baptism of glory and blood. Sprung from un- 
der the popular cannon, this royalty preferred endeavour- 
ing to consolidate itself by slavery to entering boldly 
into the traditional system of its ancient alliances. 

However, leaving apart the question of principles and 

ir propagation, the external policy of this government, 

ebased from its birth, was extremely simple. Properly 
speaking, what was the question? One of territory. In 
fact, while France, after carrying her arms into every 
capital, had seen herself despoiled even of possessions 
which she’ acquired from 1648 to 1789, and for which, be 
it observed, she had given superabundant compensation, 
her enemies had immoderately extended their territories. 
Austria, for example, had aggrandised and established 
herself at the same time in Germany, Poland, Turkey, 
and Italy; she had acquired great facilities of inland 
navigation, sea-ports, and a maritime commerce; Prus- 
sia, but lately a third-rate power, had rapidly advanced 
herself to the rank of a preponderating one, by parcels of 
territory conquered from all the adjoining states, from the 
Niemen to Thionville ; Russia, which could scarcely be 
said to exist when France was the first power inthe world, 
had extended herself at every point of her immense cir- 
cumference, and by the necessary consequence of a pro- 
gressive system of invasion, as well as by the polity of 
her family alliances, had reduced the West to such a 
condition that it could only go to war by her impulse, or 
continue at peace by her permission. I do not speak of 
England—every one knows how many rich dominions 
and important military positions she acquired in the 
European and Asiatic seas, by the treaty which disin- 
herited France. The Ionian Islands, the Isle of France, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, are among the acquisitions 
with which British disinterestedness contented itself. 

Such then was the relative situation of France towards 
the foreign powers, when the revolution of July suddenly 
displaced all the elements of the public law of Europe. 
Now, reducing the question to the sole interest of France, 
and leaving apart all community of principles, of wants 
and sympathies, there still remained for a national 
government the imperative duty of claiming the frontiers 
necessary for the defence of the country. Let us no 
longer hear of the terrors that were still inspired by the 
convulsions of the Republic and the glorious days of the 
Empire. 

The Republic had not been able to conquer peace for 
herself except by conquering liberty for others, and her 
treaties sufficiently attest her justice and imprudent gene- 
rosity after victory. As to the Empire’s making and 
unmaking kings at the will of a fortunate soldier ; 1t was 
not France; it was the army of Bonaparte, unfaithful to 
the Revolution, and returning with all speed to the old 
monarchical system; and besides, history will perhaps 
attest, that if the Empire overran Europe, it was called 
upun to do so by the coalitions dating their origin from 
1789. 

But liberalism and its propagation apart, it was the 
business of the government of vay to provide for our 
future security and restore that balance which a degene- 
rate and dastardly power had allowed to be destroyed. 
In this respect the Revolution of 1830 might become, even 
in unskilful hands, the guarantee of our national indepen- 
dence. The elected royalty has made of it merely a con- 
vulsion like those ‘which disgraced the last ages of the 
Roman empire. It was not wished, it is said, to endanger 
the peace of Europe. But ps have degraded the exist- 
ence and the majesty of the Revolution which made you. 
Your indecision, your cowardice, and your incapacity, 
have exhausted the courage and patriotic firmness of the 
nations, stifled the revolutionary impulse in France, and 
kindled against you the anger of all free men. Well! 
think you that by those means you have allayed the 
storm? think you that your illegitimacy is therefore 
either more or less under the ban of the old monarchies ? 
Yes, for a few months, perhaps a few years; but what 
are these months, these years, what are you, compared 
with the existence of France? Behold Poland annihilate 
the barrier between barbarism and civilisation broke 
down ; Russia ‘ready to dismember Prussia by seizing 
upon her Polish territories; and the North at liberty to 
rush upon the South: behold the fruits of your genius, 
and venture to calculate how much bloodshed will one 
day be necessary to snatch mutilated Europe from the 
hands of the despot who saluted your accessions with ‘an 
insult. 








but also the complete emancipation of France, the re- 


However, the first measure of external policy taken by 


the ministry of Louis Philippe, was the notification to 
foreign courts of the accession of that prince to the throne 
of France. 
king ; the adhesion of Austria, of Prussia, and ‘the se- 
condary German states, followed pretty closely that of 
the cabinet of St. James’s; Spain postponed her answer, 
and published a circular as insulting to the new monarch 
as to the nation that had chosen him; the petty prinee 
of Modena insolently protested against the wenrpation ; 
in fine, it was only after repeated delays and strong 
solicitations, that M. Athalin obtained from the Emperor 
Nicholas the extraordinary answer which the auiocrat 
condescended to give to the letter, though a very humble 
one, that had been addressed to him by the King‘of the 
French. It will be recollected in what terms this over- 
ture was conceived, m which by an incredible oe! et 
ness of the national dignity, the cabinet of the 

Royal gave the appellation of catastrophe to the glorious 
events that had just placed the crown upon the head of 
the Duke of Orleans. This humiliation received its pun- 
ishment in the answer of the Czar, which I here insert as 
the historical document best calculated to show to what 
degree the monarchy of July has allowed itseif' to be 
insulted. 


LETTER FROM THE CABINET OF H. M. THE EMPEROR OF ALL 


England was the first to recognise the new 


alais- 


THE RUSSIAS TO H. M.. THE KING OF THE FRENCH, DATED 
ZARSKOE-SELO, THE 18TH OF SEPTEMBER, 1830. 
“TI have received from the hands of General Athalin, 


the letter of which he was the bearer. Events, ever éo be 
deplored, have placed your majesty in a cruel dilemma. 
You have taken a determination which appeared to you 
the only one calculated to save France from the greatest 
calamities, and I will not pronounce upon the considera- 
tions by which your majesty has been guided, but I offer 
my prayers that it may please Divine Providence to bless 
your intentions and the efforts that you are about to 
make for the happiness of the French people. In concert 
with my allies, I receive with pleasure the desire which 
your majesty has expressed to maintain relations of 
peace and amity with all the states of Europe, so. long.as 
they shall be based upon the existing treaties, and in. the 
firm determination to respect the righis and the obliga. 
tions, as well as the state of territorial possession, which 
they have sanctioned. Europe will therein find a security 
for peace, so necessary to the repose of . France herself. 
Called upon, conjoimtly with my allies, to cultivate with 
France, under her government, these conservative rela- 
tions, I, for my part, shall do so with all. the solicitude 
they require, and with the dispositions of which I am de- 
sirous to assure your majesty in return for the senti- 
ments you have expressed to me. 
jesty at the same time to accept, &c, &c. 


I request your: ma- 


“ NicHOLAs.” 
What unworthy language, then, had been employed in 


the name of France? 


Before the battle of Denain, when the fate of his crown 


depended upon the chances of the day, Louis XIV. wrote 
to Villars : 


“Tf you are beaten, I. wil! go through Paris. with 


the shameful proposals of our enemies in my hand. And 
the French nation will follow me ; we will bury ourselves 
together under the ruins of the monarchy.” 


That king was at least acquainted with his country, 
This letter, however, caused much uneasiness at the 


Palais-Royal. The absence of the appellation of My 
Brother, which had been lavishly used in the 

phic notification, was, above all, considered with dread, 
as a positive denial of the right conferred by the will of 
the people at the issue of the catastrophe. 
ceived that they had very probably knelt to the earth to 
no purpose, and that aiter all, it would be necessary 
to have recourse to popular sympathy against, the : dis. 
affection of the legitimatists. ‘They returned, and for a 
while followed up the idea already. adopted (as I will 
shortly prove,) of taking into account the sympathies and 
antipathies of the nations, and secretly urging the pro- 
pagation of liberal opinions, while ostensibly the. mo- 
narchy should continue to deny itself, by blaming every 
revolution analogous to that from which it had sprung, 
and by asking mercy for the grand week, and mercy for 
the great people. 


They per- 


It is necessary, in order to appreciate the men who 


still direct the policy of France, as well.as to.understand 
our present real situation, to follow up with attention all 
the,proofs which establish the duplicity of this policy 
towards the nations and the kings, towards France and 
the foreigner. 
for the study of doctrinarisme. 


History affords few examples so forcible 
The Belgic revolution, which Lafayette called the eld- 
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dest daughter of our own, was, it may be. said, the first 
touchstone that events.applied to the hesitating and di- 
latory policy of the. Palais-Royal,,.It was particularly 
with regard to. the respective situation of France and Bel- 
gium, that, the Revolution of July was, to attack the 
treaties of .1814.and.1815. In fact, the erection of a 
line. of .fortresses. upon. the whole southern, fronticr of, 
Belgium, their inspection entrusted to an English gene- 
ral, the, occupation of Luxemberg. by the. Germanic 
Confederation, constituted a permanent aggression upon 
our, security, and afforded our naturalenemies the means 
of easily; attacking our frontiers. To leave that, country 
in the hands of the foreiguers, was abandoning to them 
the, chief means of a sudden advance upon the capital by 
twe important points, , 

In the presence of these perils, the policy of a Riche- 
lieu. or of a Pitt would not have hesitized ; it would have 
determined upon one.of the three expedients which suc- 
cessively presented themselves to the consideration of 
the popular royalty. Either Belgium and Luxemberg 
would have. been united to. France, as a means of re- 
moving the threatened invasion to,a greater. distance, and 
neutralizing the political and commercial influence of 
England jin that country ; or Belgium, left at liberty to 
place herself under the naturally friendly dominion of 
the Duke of Leuchtenberg, would equally have covered 
the vulnerable side of our frontiers; or, in fine, by the 
eléction of the Duke de Nemours to the throne of Bel- 
gium, France would directly have obtained the twofold 
result’ of ensuring ‘her independence, and relieving a 
neighbouriig people from the yoke of England. 

Kach of these arrangements was too bold. for the 
trembling policy of the juste-milicu. Irom blunder to 
blunder this debased policy hes arrived at that Anglo- 
Belgic system, the immediate or speedy consequences 
of which must be; first, tle increase of British prepon- 
derance, uhembarrassed with the obstacles which: the 
mixed state-of the duchy of Luxemberg still presented ; 
secondly, Antwerp exclusively devoted to English in- 
terests ; thirdly, the principal fortresses still standing, 
and france obliged, in order to enter Belgium, to pass 
under the English cannon ; and fourthly, a new degree 
of continental power grauted to England, and for her 
commerce a certain means of introducing her contra- 
band geods across our frontiers, a circumstance which 
niust necessarily complete the destruction of our own 
commerce and manufactures. 


Such has been ‘the settlement, to the present time, of 
Belgic affairs. Sophistry is still at work in favour of 
this system of peace at any “price; but either sound 
reason is a vain word, or France will speedily bring the 
men of the 7th of August’to.a stiict-account for that 
original abandonment of her most essential interests. 
However, if the ministry of the 7th of Aagust misun- 
derstéod‘ those great interests, it understoood at least, 
that its existence depended in securing ‘the ‘new state 
from all foreign intervention, and circumscribing the 
straggle between Holland ‘and Belgium. Thenee the 
first idea of its system of non-intervention’ proclaimed 
at the warm solicitation of Lafayette. The general, 
still all-powerful, also thought that it was sufficient for 
France, that Belgium should be independent, free, and 
at liberty fo adopt the constitution that might suit her, 
in order that our ‘country might find in her‘a ndtural 
and necessary ‘ally. This opinion was ‘adopted by the 
ministry, and erected into a system by M. Molé, who 
upon this oceasion displayed a firmness and spoke a lan- 
gtiage worthy of France and of the Revolution. This 
minister notified to‘all the powers, and particularly to 
Holland and to Prussia, that the intervention of a single 
foreign regiment in the affairs. of Belgium, would be a 
signal for the entrance of fifty thousand French into the 
territory of that state. This declaration was renewed 
by ‘Lafayette, on meeting the representatives of the 
powers at the residence of the minister for foreign af- 
fairs, which he Jeft under the conviction that the cabi- 
iets of Europe were much more alarmed than we were 
at the conseqdences of a war against the men and the 
doetrines of July. 

It is here the place to speak of the external policy of 
Lafayette, and exhibit him in his direct relations with 





in European diplomacy, M. de Humboldt, who came.te 
ask the general in chief, confidentially, what» were, 
under the new circumstanees in which France was 
placed, his principles of policy towards other powers. 
Lafayette haying answered that foreign affairs did not 
concern him, and that it was to. the minister for that 
department that he must apply, M.-de Humboldt. de- 
clared to him frankly, that. he was charged, not. only 
by his own government, but also by several other infiu. 
ential cabinets, to,ascertain-his personal intentions, and 
to communieate them. » Haying been. a witness-of this 
important conversation, I can faithfully relate Lafi 
ette’s answer, which 1 hastened to write down word to 
word, , 

“ As:you wish it,” said he’'to M. de Humboldt, “I 
will think aloud with you. We have made a popular re- 
volution ; we have chosen a popular throne; we mean it 
to be surrounded with republican institutions ; we will 
not allow any body to interfere in our affairs; nor shall 
we intermeddle in those of our neighbours. If your na- 
tions are satisfied with their governments, so much the 
better for you; if discussions should arise between your 
nations and yourselves, it is not our business to inter- 
fere; but if other nations wish to follow our example, 
and conquer their liberty, we will not.suffer foreign 
governments. to. send their counter revolutionary gen- 
d’armeries among them, and we do not consider Poland 
and Russia us-forming one and the same nation. You 
understand, that we cannot permit foreigners to attack, 
among other nations, the vital principle of our existence, 
that of the national sovereignty ; that it is impossible 
for us {p allow nations to be crushed that would become 
our allies in case of war with arbitrary governments; 
that we cannot let you convert peace itself into the first 
sentence of a manifesto against us, and sanction preten- 
sions that would ultimately authorise you to declare war. 
We wish to remain at peace with afl our neighbours; 
we have not brought into our revolution any kind of 
ambition, whatever claims we might advance, whatever 
revenge we might have to take. But if, notwithstand- 
ing our inoderation, you form another coalition against 
us; if you renew what was done at Pilnitz, and has 
been more or less. continued during forty-two years, it 
will be proved to us that our liberty is incompatible 
with the existence of your arbitrary diplomacy : if you 
attempt to enter our territory, it can ouly be with the 
intention of enslaving us, perhaps of partitioning us; 
then it becomes our duty und ‘our right to fight you 
with the arms of liberty ; to stir up your people against 
you, as far as we possibly can; and if your thrones can- 
not reconcile themselves to the independence and liberty 
of France, it will be our interest not to lay down our 
arms until those thrones shall have been broken and 
destroyed. If, on the contrary, you leave us alone; if 
you do not attémpt to stifle liberty among neighbouring 
nations, which would constitute a direct and flagrant 
hostility against our social existence, you will find no 
reason to complain either of France or of the Revolution 
of July.” 

Lafayette has repeated this declaration of principles 


‘in all the speeches he has delivered from the tribune. 


Thus, on the 28th of January, 1831, he made the follow- 
ing remarkable profession of political faith :— 
“Gentlemen,” said lie, “ diplomacy, formerly so ob- 
scure, so complicated, will daily become simpler and 
more popular ; the press divulges its mysteries, the tri- 
bune passes judgment on them, public opinion modifies 
them; family calculations and ‘the traditions of cabinets 
will yield to the interests and desires of nations. In 
taking part this day with the political conversations of 
these two sittings, I shall plead neither for war nor for 
peace; that is not the question; no one calls for war; 
every body would prefer peace; bat I must here lay 
duwn some facts; of which we oaght to maintain the 
truth and abide the consequences, for they are identifi- 
ed. with French honour and our social existence. 


“T have formerly said from this tribune that I could 
only see in this world. two heads of political classifica- 
tion, the oppressors and the oppressed: | will now say 
that two principles divide Europe; the sovereign right 
of the people, and the divine right. of kings; on one 


the patriots of all nations; relations which have fur- bei: liberty and equality; on the other, despotism and 


nished matter for so many calumnics and absurd inter- 
retations. But before dwelling upon these particulars, 
Fiber explain the general intentions of the system he 
adopted at the sequel of the events of July, and from 
which he has never since departed. ~ 
In the early part of August, being on duty at General 
Lafayette’s head-quarters, | had the honour of personally 


ivilege. I know not whether these two principles 
can live in good neighbourhood ; but I. know that ours 
is in a progression, constant, sure, inevitable; that we 
must be faithful to it in all points and every where, and 
that any hostility against us will accelerate its triumph. 

* Another truth,.not, less. evident, notwithstanding 
what has. been said of the respect due to existing trea- 





introducing to him one of the most distinguished men 


ties, is, that as our late revolution of July has of right 





? ° . ~~ 
annulied certain articles of the granted Charter, it has 
also necessarily annulled certain of the treaties, of the 
articles of the Congress of Vienna and that of 1815; 
those, for instance, which secured the throne of. France 
to Louis XVIII. and his family, and united Belgium to 
Holland, ‘The minister for foreign affairs has just ask 
ed us, ‘On condition of breaking existing treaties 
would you have war ?’—Yes, I would answer, ag tothe 
treaties which I have just mentioned: France has 
made the same answer ; he himself has made it, 

* I could speak of other articles of those treaties, jn, 
compatible with our liberty.and independence, suchas 
the conventions for the delivering up of refugees on the 
French soil; and be it observed, that those treaties were 
not made. between us and our enemies, but by them. 
selves, who placed one of their own in the ‘Tuileries: (4 
traffic in our bonour and our liberties. 

“ A..third point, not less evident, was established by 
me the other day at this tribune, in the presence and 
with the assent of all the king’s ministers, and partieg. 
larly of the minister for foreign affairs. I am very 
certain that not one of them will now contradict: the 
definition which I gave, namely; that: whenever a 
people or country in Europe, wheresoever situated, shall 
claim its rights, shall scek to exercise its sovereignty, 
any intervention on the part of the foreign governments 
to oppose it will be equivalent to a direct and formal 
declaration of war against Franee, not only because of 
our duty to the cause of human nature, but because it 
isa direct attack upon the principle of our existence,a 
restoration of the principles of Pilnitz and of the Holy 
Alliance, the justifying a future invasion of ourselves, 
an evident purpose of crushing our natural allies in 
order to come afterwards and destroy the germiof lib. 
erty amongst us, wio have placed ourselves at the head 
of European civilization. 

“If the deductions from these facts, from these prin- 
ciples, lead to war, we must without doubt abide it, and 
we shall have, to carry it on, those fifteen hundred 
thousand national guards, those five hundred thousand 
soldiers, citizens likewise, of whom the president of the 
council has spoken to you from-this tribune. I retum 
thanks to the minister of war, for the splendid and tr 
picture he has just drawn for us. 

“ A saying of Mr. Canning’s has been quoted to you; 
it will not be like him, by shutting our eyes, butiwith 
our eyes wide open, that we shall exert our strength; 
and, to remind you of another saying of that minister, 
on the subject of the patriot auxiliaries he anticipated; 
that which, on his part, might pass for a trait of vanity, 
it would, you know, be easy for us, to realize. 

“T come now to the affair of Belgium. Gentlemen, 
our conduct towards her, when our government was 
scarcely established, was, as you lave been told, 
and generous. It was unequivocally. declared to the 
foreign courts that if Prussian or any other troops set 
foot in Belgium, we should enter it inimediately.. We 
have recognised its independence.’ I wish the king's 
government had stopped there. 1 should have said: to 
the | Belgians:—‘ Do you wish to establish a republic,a 
nothern Switzerland, unencumbered: with. an ‘atisto- 
eracy? We will support you in it. Do youwish to 
elect an hereditary chief, fram among yourselves, from 
some other country, whichever it may be? . Itisiyout 
own affuir; it is for yourselves alone tu decide. Andif 
that free choice had fallen on the Duke of Nemours, I 
would have entreated, I would continue to-entreat, the 
King of the French not to reject it. 

“As fora union with France, the question toimy 
mind would not be, what others think of-it,. but whe- 
ther the majority of the Belgic people really desire that 
union; and in the latter case, well ascertained as 10 my 
opinion, the king has not the scle right either to accept 
or to.reject such union, I. should submit the propo 
sition to each branch of the legislature And W 
power would have the right to oppose it? Certainly 
not those that made the treaties of Lunéville and 
Amiens. Would they have less affection for 
Philippe than for Napoleon? Would they fear us 
now than they did then? Gentlemen, it would bet 
great mistake on their part} for our popular throne hes 
not feared to surround itself with'a whole nation ™ 
arms, appointing its own officers, and our strength 
immense. . 

“A more skilful diplomnatist than myself * has 
fully explained the situation of Poland, that little ‘is 
left’ me to'say. It would be strange that the iking’s 
government, which has just been defending existing 
treaties, should not energetically demand the executiot 


* M, Bignon. 
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